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My Month With a Mocking-Bird. 


Though I am a lover of birds, I have never 
been at all fond of keeping them caged. Canaries | 
never interested me, as I had not seen them in | 
their wild state; and all our wild birds seem | 
unhappy in captivity. But when a friend who} 
was going East on a month’s visit asked me to | 
take care of her mocking-bird while she was 
absent, I was quite willing to do so. I thought I 
knew the bird well; I had heard it sing often, 
and knew that it could sing well. I also knew 
that it was a sociable little fellow, so tame that it 
was often allowed the freedom of my friend’s 
house. 

The bird bore the name of Mimus, which 
seemed strange to many people; but I knew just 
enough, perhaps, of ornithology to be aware that 
this was, as a certain old lady onee called it, the 
mocking-bird’s ‘‘botanical name.” In the books 
the mocking-bird is called Mimus polyglottus. 

This specimen had been permitted to bear the 
book name to this extent in the hope that it would 
turn out to be a famous mimic. As a matter of 
fact, it never seemed to mimic anything, during 
its sojourn at my house, except the cat. This one 
accomplishment in mimicry it certainly did display 
to an alarming extent. 

Mimus came to us in his cage, which was all 
wrapped up so that he should not suspect that ue 
had been moved. He did seem to suspect it, 
however, for during the first day of his stay he 
did not utter a note, and eyed everybody with 
suspicion. ‘Through the second day he was 
more agreeable, and was allowed to fly about the 
room. 

On a little tray on a dressing-case my wife kept 
some simple articles of jewelry—a ring or two, a 
breastpin and some gold buttons. On the second 
afternoon of Mimus’s sojourn she went to put on 
the breastpin, and found that every article on the 
tray had disappeared. 

She was somewhat agitated, for she had no 
doubt that a thief had been in the room. She 
made some search, but found no trace of her 
jewelry. 

When she reported the matter to me on my 
return home at night, I was as sure as she that 
her articles had been stolen. 1 went and reported 


the theft at police headquarters. There was no | 


one in the house whom we could for a moment 
suspect of the theft, and we had no doubt a 
sneak-thief had entered the house. 

The day after this was Sunday. I was at 
home nearly all day. In the afternoon, as I was 
lying on a sofa, half-asleep, while the mocking- 
bird was flitting furtively about the room, I was 
surprised and interested to see the bird fly to a 
bookcase that stood against the wall, alight on 
the top of a row of books, and then drop down 
out of sight behind the books—for they were all 
so ranged that there was a little space between 
them and the back of the case. 

I heard a singular rattling there, and in a 
moment Mimus reappeared on the row of books ; 
and lo! in his beak was something which 
glittered. 

Of course I was wide-awake by this time, and 
in another moment I saw the bird go to his cage 
with the bright object in his mouth, deposit it in 
his feeding-lish, and fly back to the bookcase. 
This time the object which he fished up from 
behind the books was so large that I could plainly 
see that it was my wife’s breastpin. I wanted to 
shout with langhter, but I lay quite still, in order 
not to disturb the bird in his performance. The 
room was perfectly quiet. 

It took him about ten minates to transfer from 
the bookcase to his cage every one of the “stolen” 
articles. Here he seemed to gloat over them, 
much as the real old-fashioned miser gloated over 
his coins. He turned them over and over, pecked 
them, rattled them, turned from one to another, 
hopped up and down, and showed his glee in 
every movement, though he made not a sound 
with his voice. 

In the midst of it my wife came into the room, 
and the bird at once flew up on a perch, where 
he began to call out, “Chuck! chuck-k-k !” in 
a very loud tone, which one could very easily 
fancy was a perfeetly wicked and defiant one; 
but he did not offer to resume his play with the 
rings. 

After my wife had in some degree recovered 
from the astonishment which the discovery of 
her jewelry in this place caused her, I persuaded 
her to take a chair and go into a closet, through 
the half-open door of which she could watch the 
bird, without being seen by him. 


Mimus flew about in the cage a little while, | 
| proverbial; but it is related that a certain million- | 


and then, apparently thinking that quiet had been 
completely restored and that his victim had dis- 
appeared, he uttered one more very loud ‘“‘Chee- 
uck !” dropped down to the bottom of the cage, 
picked up a ring, and flew to the bookcase. He 
deposited the ring behind the books, came out, 
inspected me and everything in the room with 
close attention, went back to the cage, and one by 
one transferred every article to its former hiding- | 
place. 

Then my wife emerged from her hiding-place, | 
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| and we had a hearty laugh over the “theft” and 
its discovery. Mimus maintained this place as a 
sort of “fence” for his stolen property—which | 
| soon began to consist not only of jewelry but of | 
|pins, needles, and any other bright objects | | 
| portable to him —as long as he was in our 
house. 
We had had him three whole days now, and he | 
| had not sung a note; but at midnight of the third 
day I was awakened by what seemed to me, in 
my half-dreaming state, the notes of the most 
heavenly music, floating in from the next room. 
As soon as I was fully awake | became aware 
| that the mocking-bird was singing. 1 continued 


| time, however. Part of the time he was uttering 
his ‘*Chee-uck !”” with the most ear-piercing force, 
which the quietude of the hour magnified. I did 
not sleep a wink during all this time, and awoke 
next morning somewhat fatigued as the result 
of this beautiful but somewhat ill-timed ‘‘con- 
cert.” 

The next night—after a day in which my wife 


up for the time lost the night before, when I 
awoke with a start at what I took at first to be 
the shriek of a woman in distress. 1 leaped out 
of bed, and as I did so the mocking-bird’s ‘‘Chee- 
uck!” led me to realize that I had been fooled by 
that farce-loving bird. I got back into bed. 
There was silence for about three minutes, and 
then Mimus began his wailing imitation of a cat 
which was his sole accomplishment in mimicry. 
After that he sang, and then he “Chee-ucked” for 
about ten minutes; and this din of alternating 
sounds he kept up for at least another two 
hours—during which all attempts at sleep were 
vain. 


night; I may as well say that it was repeated, 
for though as soon as [ was waked | rose in my 
wrath and shut the bird, in his cage, in a small 


through the partition. 

The midnight musicales were continued 
throughout the month during which we kept the 
bird. My wife and I were reduced to a state 
| bordering on nervous exhaustion by loss of sleep 
| and by worry, for it was summer-time, when 
windows had to be kept open, and the neighbors 
began to complain of the bird’s midnight shrieks. 
We wrote to our friend in the East begging her 
to come back as soon as possible, but she was 
unable to return sooner than she originally 
intended; and as we knew she was unwilling 
that Mimus should go to a bird-store, we felt 
bound to keep him. 
| The strangest part of the matter was that, in 
| spite of the trouble we had with him, we grew 
| very fond of the little rascal, and though we were 
| glad, on account of our shattered nerves, when 
| oar friend returned and reclaimed her pet, we 
| nevertheless had a genuine sense of bereavement 
when we saw his cage go out of the door. 


EDWARD MILVAIN. 
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Rare Opportunity. 


A man who “runs a berry route” during the 


has among his berry-pickers an old man who is 


more money in a day than many a younger 


He is particularly successful as a blueberry- 
picker, and it was with great amazement, there- 
fore, that his employer, noticing that the cover of 


who sat waiting on the stone wall at the foot of 
the blueberry pasture, as was his wont, one 
July afternoon—would not fit down properly, 


various directions. 

“Why, how does this happen?” he asked 
kindly. “I can’t send this box to Boston, you 
know. It wouldn’t be fair to make people pay 
for stems.” 


his face quivering with disappointment. ‘“They 
were monstrous big bunches, and scussly a green 
one amongst ’em; and I jest picked a lot of ’em, 
stems and all, and packed ’em in tight and close 
as I could. And thinks I, “There, that’ll give 
one or two folks down to Boston a chance to see 
how blueberries grow !’ ” 


-~ 
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Valuable Advice. 





aire did on one occasion deign to give a beggar a 
| bit of practical advice. 


in publie for alms. by the beggar, but had never 

given him anything. At last, however, he 

turned to the poor man, and said to him kindly: 
‘My friend, I make it a point never to om | 

anybody for anything. Do as I do!” 

| And with this valuable advice, but ies 

| else, the beggar departed. 


| to be aware of it for the space of about two hours | 
/anda half. Mimus was not singing quite all this | 


said Mimus did not sing a note—1 was in a sleep | § 
which was sounder than usual, by way of making | 


The same programme was begun the third 


pantry, he kept up his uproar, and I could hear it | 


summer in a certain district of New Hampshire | 


now in his eighty-fourth year. He isan excellent | 
and rapid picker, and fills more boxes and earns | 


one of the boxes handed him by the old man— | 


opened the box, to see stems sticking up in| 


“T think there’s jest about as many in that | 
box as in the others,” said the old berry-picker, | 


The scarcity of the ‘‘points,” or practical hints, | 
which the very poor can derive from the very | 
rich for their guidance in material affairs is | 


The millionaire had been repeatedly solicited | 
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Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and #1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 


FREE! Gold Wate. 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 

Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 

or Baking Powder‘(as per our price- 
fist). We willship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent ra es on receipt of 
name and addr 


G.A. FOLSOM. a CO.,,192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 


T FREE! We will 
O © mail,post-paid,Mr. 
| Boyer’s 15-ct. book, 
* Poultry Diseases 
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Hens Lay 


COMPANION. 


| STAMPS. 120 diff., Cube, ete., We. Finest approval 
heets, 50% com, Prizes. /’. Putney, Box 944, Prov 
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A Cracker Plate 


Size, 
9x7 inches. 


Crackers 
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8 a deep one. Y 


Fine China, 
beautifully 
decorated 
and gilded. 
We will send this beauti- 
To Introduce mad ful plate, toxether with a 
OOK OT over 
Art Catalogue illustrations for 75 cents 
free of express charges. This elegant Art Cata- 
logue will be of great assistance in selecting 
China, Pottery and Glass that may not other- 
wise be obtainable. Address Dept. A. 
ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 
89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Our White China Book for Decorators, 
841 Different articles, 
sent upon application. 
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and have your Chickens keep healthy and 
strong and your Pullets lay early, mix with 
their food every day a small quantity of 
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SHERIDAN’S Condition Powder. 
It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Prevents disease. Worth its weight in gold for 
molting hens. Sold by Dru wo Gepeess, 

Feed-Dealers or by mail. 25c. 5 for 
Large 2-lb. can $1.20. 6¢ ans :%. Eotkes pa a 

& 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


To repeat, if you want to make Poultry pay 
well; be sure and 


Use 
Sheridan’s «jm 
owder. 
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Cream of Wheat 


It is not only one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious ot only or dishes, but being composed almost 
entirely of pure gluten, is esp lly recom 

| FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION. 

| The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs, 
| Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

CUSHMAN BROS. CO., 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS. 
Sample and 200-pp. cook book, free if you mention paper. | 
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The Bay State Confectionery Co., 
4m. Cambridgeport, Mass. ? 
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House=- 
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Maine to 


Qe : © 0 é Florida say 
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Ivorine.. 


Washing 
Powder 


and the cake of Toilet Soap in every 
package. 
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1 like Ivorine very much, and consider the cake of toilet soap in 
every package worth more than the price of the whole pack 
Mrs. F. A. SpriNGER, San id, Me. 

“I like Ivorine better than any washing powder I have ever used. I 
have used it for more than six years, and think I cannot get along with- 
out it. Itis nothing to do my washing now! I wish every housekeeper 
would just try it.” Mrs, E. D. CLARK, Manchester, N. H. 

“Your Ivorine Washing Powder isa wonderful invention for saving 


labor, and a great b 
Mrs. H. L. “GREEN, E. Berkshire, Vt. 
“I have used Ivorine for years, and would not be without it. I rec- 
ommend it to every oneI know asthe best washing powder in the world.” 
Mrs, CyNTHIA WILSON, Boston, Mass. 
“We use Ivorine Washing Powder and find nothing equal toit. The 
cake of soap in each package —_, is worth 15 cents to us as a Toilet ‘ 
Soap.” . R. BaBINGTOoN, Daytona, Fla. 


Made by The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Bakers of Williams yemons Shaving Soa; 
Write for catalogue of choice promieme. ” 
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At Indian Meadow. 


A Story of Pioneer Days. 






In Four Chapters. — Chapter III. 
HE boys were lonesome after 
{ Metalluk went away. They missed 
+ the old Indian, with his queer talk 
Ny . M4 and his droll imitations of the 
4 notes and cries of birds and wild 
beasts. For two days they scarcely 
saw any living thing abroad or heard even the 
chatter of a red squirrel; the snow was so deep 





and soft that few of the forest denizens were astir. | 


Two loup-cerviers came wallowing through 
the snow during the second night, and dug down 
to the bodies of the panthers which Metalluk, 
after skinning, had flung off into the brush 
thirty or forty yards from the hut. The snarlings 
of these wood-cats over their find waked Jairus, 
and for a time the boys were afraid that cata- 
mounts were again about. 

The night was not so dark but that they could 
make out that the creatures had short tails and 
were not half as large as panthers, so they took 
courage, made a sudden sally from the hut, and 
threw two brands at them. The loup-cerviers 
ran off, making tremendously long leaps in the 
snow. 

But an uglier visitant was at their hut door: 
famine menaced them. ‘The provision-baskets 
were empty, and hungry boys are quarrelsome. 
Jairus charged Ben with purloining a scrap of 
ham from his basket; Ben could not clearly 
deny the accusation, and they wrangled wretch- 
edly over the matter. 

They had hoped that their fathers would come 
with a fresh supply of food, although this prom- 
ised relief could hardly be expected for four days 


more, and four days’ more hunger they could not | 
endure. That day they cracked what beef bones 
were left for the marrow fat, which they toasted | 


and ate with their last two potatoes. 

By the next morning they had become so 
ravenous that, after foddering and watering the 
cattle, they bound on their new snow-shoes and 
started for home, slowly, for the snow was very 
deep and soft. It was after noon when they 
reached the small clearing around settler Hart- 
ley’s log cabin. 

“*There’s your pa’s house,” cried tired Ben, 
“and my pa’s is only a little way beyond it!” 

Before they had crossed the clearing or 
approached within a hundred yards of the cabin 
Mr. Hartley came hastily out toward them and 
shouted, “Stop! Stop right where you are! 
Don’t come another step nearer the house!” 

“OQ pa, we are so hungry!” said Jairus; and 
Ben began to ery. 

“Don’t you come a step nearer! Stand still 
there where you are!” exclaimed Hartley, sternly. 
“Your little sister Hannah is dead, and Zack 
and Henry are dreadful sick.” 

“O pa, little Hannah! Oh, she can’t be dead, 
and I’ll never see her any more! O pa,”—and 
poor Jairus began crying as if his heart would 
break. 

The woe of the boy softened his father’s voice. 
“Yes, Jatey, little Hannah’s dead,” he said, 
“and the rest of them have got the throat distem- 
per and canker-rash, and it is catching. I’m 
sorry for you, Jatey, but you can’t come in. 
You mustn’t go home, either, Ben, for they’ve 
got it over at your house, too. You must go 
right back and tend the cattle, boys, for we are in 
a terrible state of trouble here. If you come 
here you will catch the throat distemper and die. 
You must both go straight back to the meadow.” 

“But, pa, we’ve nothing to eat!” pleaded 
Jairus, still erying for his little sister. 

“Well, boy, we haven’t much to eat here, 
either. The children have been so sick that I’ve 
not been able to leave to go to mill for a week, 
and our meal is all gone but a few spoonfuls for 
gruel for Zack and Henry.” 

Ben was now sobbing as bitterly as Jairus, in 
Sympathy and homesickness and hunger. 

“T’ll fetch ye out some potatoes and some corn 
on the cob in a bag,” said Mr. Hartley. “It’s 


|the best that can be done for you. You may | succeeded in the course of an hour or two in | hunters call “inspectors” for the pack which had 
| take the mortar and pestle to pound the corn. | roasting potatoes and toasting several slices of | evidently come into that locality. 


| I’ll bring it out where you are, but you must 
| go farther back and not come near me, for I’ve 
| just been holding little Henry. He's terribly 
- and doesn’t know anybody to-day. Don’t 
you ery, Jatey; try to bear up like a man—that’s 
the way to do our duty. When I’ve gone away 
you can come and get the corn and potatoes, and 
then you must go straight back to the meadow 
as fast as you can go.” 

Jairus desperately controlled himself, but Ben 
was still crying as he followed Jairus back into 
the woods. From a distance they saw Mr. 
Hartley fetch out two bags, one containing a 
quantity of corn ears, 
the other about half a 
bushel of potatees and 
a small piece of salted 
pork. He laid the bags 
on the snow. 

“When I am_ back 
at the house you can 
come and get them!” 
| he shouted to the lads. 

“Make it last as long 

‘as you can. And see 
that you take good care 
| of the cattle.” 

Jairus, who knew 
| better than to disobey 
his father, had some 
difficulty in dissuading 
Ben from going home. 
Indeed, it was a severe 
trial of their strength 
and fortitude, tired as 
they already were and 
anxious for their sick 
brothers and sisters, to 
be obliged to go back, 
carrying a burden of at 
| least thirty-five pounds 
|apiece, including the 
| mortar and the pork. 

But Mr. Hartley 
knew this was the only 
| wise course for the 
| boys. Scarlet fever of 
|@ severe type had at- 
| tacked the children in 
| all three of the settlers’ 
families, and out of 
| thirteen children, six 
| only survived the epi- 
demic. How it had first 
come to them, living 
remote in the wilder- 
ness as they did, was 
never clearly known. 

“We laid those bags 
down on the snow more 
than a hundred times,”’ 
| Jairus afterward said. 
“We couldn’t walk very well on our snow-shoes, 
| and sometimes tumbled down when they struck 
brush. It seemed to me that I never should get 
back to the hut with my load; and as for Ben, 
at last he left his bag of corn ears and the mortar 
beside a big ash-tree, saying that he couldn’t 
carry it another step, and that he would come 
back next day and get it. I should have left a 
part of the potatoes there, the bag grew so 
heavy, only I knew that they would freeze and 
spoil.” 

Meantime the short January afternoon waned ; 
the sun set and dusk gathered in the sombre 
forest while yet they had a mile farther to plod. 
And here they became aware that some animal 
was following them. 

Hearing the snow “‘crump” as they stopped to 
rest, Jairus, who was now behind, looked back 
and saw what he at first thought to be settler 
Bennett’s large dog, Ponto, standing on their 
trail about a stone’s throw behind them. 

“Ben, there’s old Pont!” he exclaimed. 

Ben turned and they whistled to the animal, 
but it sidled back a little and stood with its head 
down, looking furtively toward them. 

“It’s not Ponto, Jatey! I guess it’s a wolf!” 
Ben said; and they then went on as fast as they 
could, looking back after every few steps. 

Before going far they saw that the beast was 
following; but it did not come much nearer, and 





| 





looked back after passing the haystacks a little 
below their hut, the wolf had vanished. 

By this time darkness had gathered around; 
and although the cattle had not been fed since 
morning, the boys dared not go to the stacks with 
their carry-poles for hay ; indeed, they were well- 
nigh exhausted, as much from lack of food as the 
long jaunt and heavy loads. 





the pork on the iron plate. 
“How we did eat!” Jairus said, long after- 
ward. “Then we soon fell asleep, and the 
bellowings of the hungry cattle next morning were 
the next sounds I heard. Ben waked me by 
shaking my shoulder; he seemed to have borne 
the journey of yesterday better than I had.” 
“Hear Star bawling,” Ben said. ‘Come, 
Jatey, we must go get hay for them.” 
They found that little Turk had jumped the 
bars and wallowed through the snow to help 
himself at the nearest stack, and going there with 
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mouthfuls of hay cheek by jow] with an ungainly 
brown creature nearly as large as a horse, which 
bounded away with a snort as the boys drew 
near. It was probably a cow-moose. 

At the stack next beyond a white-tailed buck 
and two does were equally busy helping them- 
selves. The boys shouted and frightened them 
away, but about an hour later, while the cattle 
were eating their hay at the yard and the lads 
had gone indoors, the same buck approached 
and fed with the cattle. They drove it away, 
also, for they had no hay to spare for nature’s 
wild cattle. 

After the stock had been watered, the boys set 
off on their snow-shoes to fetch in the bag of 
corn and the mortar which tired Ben had left 
behind the previous evening. On reaching the 
great ash-tree they found that the bag had been 
dragged away to a distance of several hundred 
feet by some animal whose tracks resembled 
those of a large dog. The bag was torn in 
several places, but the corn was all there, as well 
as the mortar and pestle. 

On the way back they saw where the same 
creature, or others which made similar tracks, 
| had crossed. their path more than a score of 
times. 


corn, and the strokes of the pestle resounded 
from the hut door. To crack enough for a cake 





| labor. 

Shortly after sunset that night, as Jairus was 
| foddering the cattle, he was startled at seeing 
| three wolves come out of the swamp, one behind 
the other, and approach boldly within a few rods 
|of the yard fence. They looked at the cattle 
| fixedly for some moments, and then turned about 
|and walked back into the swamp, but without 


their carry-poles, they found him pulling out | 


Much of the short afternoon was spent cracking | 


| During the night Ben was wakened suddenly 

from his sleep by dismal yelpings and a great 
noise in the forest. “O Jatey!” he cried out. 
| “Wakeup! wakeup! The wolves are coming!” 
| Jairus sat up, rubbed his eyes and listened, 
and then went to the door. Ata distance, in the 
| swamps beyond the meadow, there was a great 
| uproar—the crashing and snapping of under- 
brush mingled with eager, wild yellings, as if 
the wolves were pursuing deer. The sounds 
appeared to cross the foot of Indian Meadow, 
and then grew fainter. 

“I guess they’ve gone off,” Jairus said, shiv- 
ering with the cold. 
Ben’s teeth were also 
chattering, and he crept 
back under the com- 
forters; but Jairus 
uncovered the embers 
of their fire and put on 
kindlings and several 
sticks of wood. It was 
while he was blowing 
the fire to a blaze that 
the uproar in the forest 
broke out suddenly 
again. 

Ben, who had nearly 
fallen asleep, started 
up. “They’re coming 
back !” he groaned, and 
again he and Jairus 
wet to the door. 

The night-hunt was 
coming back with a 
vengeance! Beyond the 
cattle-yard, where the 
panthers had killed Bet- 
sey, the whole swamp 
seemed to be in com- 
motion. Crash, crash 
went the brush, and a 
horrid chorus of yelps 
and yells swept nearer. 
With a ery of alarm 
Ben shrank back from 
the door. 

Mindful of old Metal- 
luk’s advice, Jairus ran 
to the fire and seized a 
blazing stick of wood 
from the coals. Before 
he reached the door 
with it the racket and 
clamor seemed to be all 
aroun’ them. Several 
dark forms of deer 
came bounding past the 
cattle-yard and the hut. 

For an instant the 
wild creatures seemed 
to be overrunning the 
place on all sides. The cattle bellowed and raced 
around their inclosure in tremendous excitement. 

Close behind the deer came a mob of yelling 
beasts, some of them nearly white in color, 
Jairus thought there were twenty or more,—all 
bounding, yelping, snarling, snapping and cours- 
ing on, raising a hideous outery that resounded 
afar on the still air of the winter night. 

One of the pack, a great lean, gaunt brute, 
swerved aside for an instant and dashed close up 
to the hut door, his green eyes glowering horribly 
in the dim light. Jairus flung the smoking stick, 
| then held the door fast with all his strength. 
| ‘The uproar speedily passed by and died away 
in the forest across the brook; but the boys had 
been so completely roused and so badly frightened 
that they did not fall asleep again that night. 
Off in the woods at a distance they heard the 
wolves worrying their prey in the deep snow, but 
the pack did not again approach the hut. 
| Going out after it had grown light in the 
| morning, they saw that their stock in the yard 
| had increased in numbers. With the cattle 
| inside the fence there were a white-tailed doe 
and a half-grown yearling moose. In their terror 
and distress these poor creatures had jumped 
| into the yard to join themselves to the cattle. 

They were not the only intruders. Under foot, 
| trodden and gored nearly out of all semblance of 
its living shape, lay the gray, shaggy remains of 


stopped always when they stopped. When they | and powder it to fine meal proved very tiresome |a wolf which had imprudently scaled the yard 


fence. This explained why the boys had heard 
| Star and little Turk lowing and bawling through- 
|out the latter part of the night. As Jairus 
|approached the yard fence, the young moose 
jumped out and ran off into the swamp, but the 
| doe remained among the cattle. After the boys 
had fed the stock that forenoon and gone into 
| the hut, they perceived that the moose had come 


Happily, the last feeble embers of the fire still howling or making any attempt to attack the | back and was eating of the hay outside the fence. 
glowed among the ashes, and rekindling it, they | stock. It may be that these wolves were what | 


During the afternoon, as Ben was plying the 
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pestle, sitting in the doorway of the hut, another 
unexpected visitor came in sight down the meadow. 
At first Ben thought it was Metalluk. ‘“‘Jatey, 
the old Indian’s coming again!’’ he called out; 
and Jairus, who was dragging the trampled body 
of the wolf from the cattle-yard, came running to 
see him. 

The boys soon saw that it was not Metalluk, 
and for the moment were alarmed and retreated 
into the hut. As the stranger approached, they 
perceived that it was a squaw—a very comely 
Indian woman, having large black eyes wide 
apart, and features which, although coarse, were 
rather pleasing. Her clear, brown face wore a 
good-natured smile. 

She walked on gaily-colored snow-shoes stained 
or dyed in red, blue and yellow, and her short 
gown of dressed deerskin was bound about her 
with a plaited red belt, to which were attached 
various trinkets and a sheath-knife. 

Her moccasins were bright yellow. Her long 
black hair was braided in two large bands that 
fell to her belt behind, and were there looped 
together; but on her head she wore a thick, 
warm hood, or cap, of marten skin, with one of 
the tails falling over her left ear. \ 

Observing that the lads were regarding her in 
some uncertainty, she laughed, showing her 
white teeth, and said, ‘‘Meno hurt. Me 
Metalluk squaw. Heme man. Metalluk 
he gone.” ; 

The boys learned from what she said 
that Metalluk himself had gone to Casco 
to sell their furs. 

“Me I-oday,” the squaw continued. 

“White man he say ‘Molly Molassy.’”’ 
She laughed again and smacked her 
mouth, adding, ‘‘Molassy er-lum good !” 

The boys had heard of ‘Molly 
Molasses,” Metalluk’s squaw, who 
gained her nickname by her fondness 
for sweets, particularly molasses con- 
taininga slight admixture of ‘‘er-lum,’’ 
or rum. Her Indian name was I-o-day. 

She looked for some moments at the 
cattle, regarding them very curiously, 
then took off her snow-shoes and 
entered the hut. She gave the boys each 
a large handful of beechnuts, and pres- 
ently it became apparent that she was 
in quest of a present herself. 

First, she put her forefinger to her 
mouth and licked it, but it was some 
time befgre the lads understood that 
what she wanted was salt—the large, 
broken kernels of rock salt such as the 
settlers then bought at Casco. 

When at length Jairus presented her 
with a part of their stock, the squaw 
greedily ate several lumps, as if they 
were confectionery. After about an 
hour she took her departure as she had 
come, much pleased with her salt. 
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doubtful if any experience could teach him to be 
really truthful. There is a great deal of untruth- 
fulness latent somewhere in human nature, and 
unless one is “brought up to tell the truth,” and 
taught in childhood to abhor a lie in any shape, 
there is very little hope that such a person will 
become outspoken and candid. 


* 
+ 





THE GULLS. 


The sea-gulls’ wrangling cry 
Around the black eliff rings ; 
I watch them wheel and cry— 
A snow-storm of white wings. 
Lionel Johnson. 


~~ 
> 





Playing Stepmother. 


a) [UGH GRIFFITH’S children had 

¢ heard about Cynthia Blount before 
she came to them as his second 
wife, their stepmother. Wise, old- 
fashioned, silent, ten - years-old 
Genevieve, the eldest of the 
brown brood, had also heard and 
treasured up a great many more things than 
Hugh Griffith had ever dreamed that she could 
understand. She had ranged the children in a 





which rose from the ground at the foot of the 
cliff, and the top of the hickory had struggled 
well above the summit. 

The brood were all lolling round one day on 
Ladies’ Rock, only getting up once in a while to 
frighten the birds out of a little service-berry tree 
that grew in a crevice near the brink and just 
above the cubby-hole. When the children found 
a berry that had grown quite red and was nearly 
as big asa pea, it went straight into a delighted 
little mouth; and this mouth was very ready to 
reproach the birds for stealing berries. 

“I’m tired of playing ‘visit ;’ it’s a stupid, girls’ 
play,” said Rob, stretching himself out in a cool, 
rounded trough in the rock. ‘“‘If it wasn’t so hot 
I'd climb up on Old Curiosity Shop and finish 
building my fort—only it isn’t any use when 
there’s no boy to fight me when I’m in it.” 

“I'd attack it if you’d ever finish it,” said 
Genevieve, severely. ‘But I'll tell you what 
we'll play that we’ve never played before—it’s 
stepmother. I’ll be the stepmother, and Rob can 
be the father.” 

“How?” asked Rob, in good faith. 

“Oh, you’ll not have to do much, except to 
stand round and look kind of queer and sorry. 
And once in a while you'll say, ‘Children, 





aren’t these nice cakes?’ or ‘Mother’s a heap 





NO WELCOME FOR 


The boys | dumb, defensive row to greet the new wife, 


were afraid that the wolves would come back | and the little ones stood as a band of soldiers 


when night fell, and pondering over what 
Metalluk had told them, Jairus thought it might 
frighten them to make large heaps of fir boughs 
which they could set on fire if they heard the 
wolves howling. 

They therefore cut down several fir-trees, and 
trimming off the fan-shaped branches, made two 
large piles of them within a few rods of the hut. 

The wolves did not come, and they heard 
nothing of them, although they lay awake 
throughout the evening listening for the first note 
of their approach. Nor did anything occur to 
alarm the boys for several days. 

At length one day, being now a little less 
afraid of the wolves, Ben set one of the bough- 
piles on fire for fun, to see it burn. 

The heap burned with a mighty crackling, 
causing the young moose, which still lingered 
with the cattle, to jump out of the yard and 
bound away into the woods. This excited Ben 
so greatly that he presently carried a brand to 
the other pile and set that ablaze. 

The second pile had been made near where 
two thick firs stood close beside the trunk of a 
large hemlock, a very lofty tree; and as the 
flame streamed upward, crackling and roaring, 
the boughs of first the firs, then the hemlock, 
caught fire and blazed furiously to a great height 
over the tree-tops, sending up a vast volume of 
white smoke. 

This was unwise fun, for the smoke, seen at a 
distance, led two visitors, far more dangerous 
than any which had yet approached the place, to 
bend their steps thitherward. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ 
> 





Untoup Lies.—The art of telling a lie by 
telling the truth, but fess than the whole of it, is 
cultivated by some people; and when their trick 
of concealment is by some chance found out, they 
are never quite believed afterward. 

A person of this type was once relating certain 
circumstances to an acquaintance, who appeared, 
perhaps, a trifle incredulous. 

“What!” exclaimed the narrator; ‘do you 
suspect what I tell you?” 

“Oh no,” answered the other; “but I suspect 
what you don’t tell me!” 

The remark was an apt one, and ought to have 
been a warning to the speaker. But inasmuch 
as this person was grown to years of discretion, 
and. still kept back a part of the truth, it is 





surrendering a citadel, but refusing to disarm. 

Cynthia glanced down the row, saw that the 
time had not come for kissing it, and by way of 
doing something pleasant, went into the house 
and made batter-cakes for supper. Griffith stood 
at her elbow encouragingly. 

“Just as shy as a little brood of quails,” he 
said, ‘‘but the strangeness will wear. off by 
morning, and they’ll be clambering all over you.” 

“They'll do better than the quails would, 
then,” laughed Cynthia. 

She was not surprised when morning came 
and the little brown brood ate their breakfast 
without more than the loath approval with which 
they had consumed the batter-cakes. 

“Don’t fret,” said Cynthia to her husband, as 
the children trailed off through the high grass to 
play. “I shouldn’t care so much for Genevieve 
if she took to me at once, and of course the rest 
follow her, as they ought.’ 

“Oh, they'll be all right soon,” said Griffith. 
“They are such affectionate little things, your 
love is sure to win them.” 

“But we must wait,” said Cynthia, “and let 
them follow their little hearts.” 

So the days went, and the children wandered 
far and near after their “little hearts,” as Cynthia 
wished, but if they ever found them, they never 
brought them to her. Still she was patient and 
smiling, though firm on occasions. 

Genevieve had played from her babyhood 
about the edges of the high bluff below the 
hillside pasture. As soon as the younger children 
could toddle she had led them in turn down to 
the rocks, and had taught them to walk sure- 
footedly along the ledges. They would scramble 
over boulders and through narrow passages that 
smelled of moss and earth; they would climb the 
face of the cliffs along the lines of hand- and 
foot-holds which she pointed out, and they were 
not a bit afraid to jump across little chasms 
between broken masses of stones. 

All these feats she had systematized like the 
grades of a school, and she was strict in keeping 
baby Eva and short-legged Willy from attempting 
what she recommended to Rob and Elsie, the 
eight-year-old twins. A born disciplinarian was 
Genevieve, and a bit of a genius besides. 

There was one test of daring which she per- 
mitted only to herself; that was crawling from 
the top of ‘‘Ladies’ Rock,” about eight feet down 
its side to a little round hollow which set into 
the side of the rock like a cubby-hole, as she 
called it. From the cubby-hole she could reach 
one of the top branches of a tall hickory-tree 
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better cook than I was, isn’t she, Genevieve?’ 
Elsie will be Genevieve, and she’ll be the first 
one I’ll beat some day when I get real mad.” 

Elsie rose in protest. She had played games 
before in which Genevieve did the whipping 
part, and she recalled them with disfavor. 

“That’s not a bit the way to play it!” she 
cried. ‘*That’s not a bit the way she does. She 
doesn’t love us, but she does lots and lots of 
things to make us like her. She makes cakes for 
us in the patty-pans, and she dressed my doll —”’ 

“Yes,” put in Genevieve, ‘‘and I heard Aunt 
Fan tell her the other day that she’d get along 
better if she was just more kind of stepmothery, 
and didn’t bother. And she said she wouldn’t 
take so much trouble if we were her children, 
but she felt as if she ought to, seeing we’re 
papa’s. So you see she truly doesn’t like us, 
and bimeby, when she gets tired of us, she’ll 
beat us, and I know she’ll begin with me, ’cause 
I’m the biggest, and you know one morning I 
said she wasn’t a much better cook than papa.” 

“IT wonder,” said Willy, rather wistfully, “‘if 
she’th making the gingerbread soldierth yet? 
She thaid she wath going to make ’em thith 
morning.” 

“Huh! Gingerbread soldiers!” said Rob. “I 
think gingerbread’s better baked square and 
marked into diamonds on the top, the way 
grandma does —” 

“Hush!” said Genevieve. ‘‘You’re papa, and 
you must just say things are splendid. Now I'll 
begin being her. Come here, you Genevieve!” 

“O Genevieve,” cried Elsie, who had a gift for 
getting her own way in the end, “‘I’ll tell you 
what would be lots more fun! You be a 
preacher, and preach us a sermon about step- 
mothers.”’ 

Genevieve looked up a moment into the blue 
sky between two shining white clouds. ‘I don’t 
remember,” she said, regretfully, ‘‘ever hearing 
anything in the Bible about stepmothers; but I 
could be 9 lecturer, and lecture on ’em. Where 
shall I stand?” 

Ladies’ Rock was a smooth, table-faced block 
of stone with only a few gently hollowed depres- 
sions, which the children chose as separate rooms 
or houses, according to their play. If there was 
to be a lecture, they would do very well as 
audience seats. Now these seats were near the 
end of Ladies’ Rock, and the hickory-tree was 
opposite them. Genevieve suddenly concluded that 
the tree would make a capital lecture platform. 

She slipped down the rock to the cubby-hole 
without a word, and crossed by her branch into 
the tree. Then up she climbed a few feet until 





her face was on a level with the faces of her 
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audience. She was then quite visible through 
the rifts between the branches, and then she 
stood on two stout boughs, while she clung to the 
tree-trunk with one hand and waved the other 
oratorically. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she said, “I have 
been asked to address you to-day on the subject 
of stepmothers. Iam sure they aint in the Bible, 
or I’d preach about them, but perhaps I can 
make you understand them just as well by 
lecturing. They are very queer people, and they 
don’t love you, and you don’t ever love them 
because—because they’re stepmothers, and they’re 
never such ladies as your own mother, and your 
papa had ought to have thought more of you than 
to marry ’em. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’—the lecturer was 
warming to her subject, and she stretched her 
eager head forward and raised a hand in warning, 
—‘‘don’t you ever be deceived by stepmothers— 
they beat little girls and boys! Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, they beat little girls that like to have 
their dolls dressed, and O-Oh, how they beat 
naughty boys that want to stay home and see 
‘em make gingerbread soldiers! They beat 
"em—hard !” 

Elsie was looking down, half-shamefaced and 
half-angry, while Willy’s eyes were brimming 

full of fright. Baby Eva of course 
could not understand, but Rob still 
looked superior, and so the lecturer 
aimed a shaft at him. 

“But little bits of children and girls 
aren’t as much fun to whip as boys,” she 
went on gloomily. “Boys and great 
big girls always tell the others what to 
do, and so they get beaten twice as 
much; and they aint so little and easy 
to break, and so the stepmothers whip 
them and whip them and whip them 
until they’re so tired that they just— 
sink—down—to rest !”’ 

The voice died away in weary 
cadences and the brown head sank 
languidly out of sight among the leaves. 
The children waited breathlessly, 
expecting Genevieve to spring up as if 
on wire and introduce a new phase of 
the subject, for they were used to her 
theatrical ways; but this time she did 
not come in sight for so long that Rob 
asked finally : 

“What's the matter, Gen?” 

““A mean little branch has got twisted 
in my dress,” Genevieve answered, in a 
natural but rather troubled voice, ‘‘and 
I can’t get loose. I'll twist out and go 
on in a minute, I guess.” 

There was more waiting, and an 
occasional crackling of twigs. 

“IT wish we’d gone down to the 
pyramid, and I’d lectured from the top 

of it, the way I usually do,” said Genevieve, in 
a plaintive tone. ‘Then they could hear her wrig- 
gling softly again in the tree. 

Suddenly her voice broke out impatiently: 
“Oh, you mean thing! I’ve just got to tear 
loose!” There was a wrench and a swish of 
something falling through branches. Then a 
brown object, clutching and screaming, was again 
stopped by the strong, rough woollen dress 
catching in the tough hickory twigs. 

Four blanched faces confronted one another on 
the rock, and then Rob and Elsie crawled out to 
the edge and peered down. They could just see 
Genevieve where she swayed and cried among 
the leaves. She had fallen to fully fifteen feet 
below the cubby-hole, and was swaying full 
thirty feet above the ground. 

“If I could only get hold of the branch!’’ she 
screamed, indignantly ; but her dress was so held 
from behind that she could not reach the bough, 
nor release herself by any means. 

The children looked at each other wildly. 
Then Rob bounded away along the rocks and up 
through the pasture, home. 

“Come get her!’’ he cried, wildly dashing in 
where Cynthia was cutting the gingerbread 
soldiers. ‘Come get Genevieve out of the tree! 
She’s fallen, and the branches are holding her, 
and she’s going to drop!” 

Cynthia looked about her an instant, ran out 
and untied the clothes-line and looped it around 
her arm as she rushed on down the hill after 
Rob. Those rocks and trees—how jealous she 
had been of them ever since she came! Would 
the branches hold the child until she could get 
there? Could she herself ever climb a tree? 

**Robbie,” she said, quietly, “‘papa has gone to 
town. Run back as fast as you can, and tell 
Uncle Tom Alden to come. I can hear the 
children now, so I know which way to go.” 

A moment more and she was leaning from the 
top of Ladies’ Rock with scarcely breath enough 
to call, ‘Keep perfectly still, Genevieve! I’m 
coming to get you out. Don’t even ery! I'll be 
there soon.” For Genevieve was still swaying 
and sobbing, scared to be held by the merest 
twigs above a jagged confusion of rocks heaped 
thirty feet below. 

“She climbs down,” said Elsie, drawing back 
the two little ones, who kept trying to look, “‘but 
nobody else can. She slips down to the cubby- 
hole there, and gets hold of that little branch and 
walks on that big branch right into the tree.” 

Cynthia missed Genevieve’s first step, but she 
was so much taller than the child that her 
searching foot found the second. Safely she 
reached the cubby-hole. Then she shuddered 
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while facing out to catch the slender, swinging | 
upper branch. Twice she tried her foot on the | 
larger branch and shrank back, it sank so| 
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limply into them. Griffith clenched the limb as 
if he were afraid to move, and waited. 
Alden took a step or two, and laid her on a 


| the regulations of the place, Neels, or ye’d ate 
all ye could get.” 
Nils muttered some words in his native tongue, 


beneath her weight. The light that shifted down | bed of moss. ‘‘She’s all right,’ he shouted, ‘‘but and opening his eyes stared vacantly at Fitz. 


through the leaves made everything flicker before | she’s fainted!” and he brought water in his hat | 


her. Her throat ached with contempt of her own | 
fear. 
Suddenly she threw back her head, looking | 


fiercely at the sky. ‘‘Can’t I do this much for | 


him?” she cried beneath her breath; for she | circle, watching their father loosen the rope and | 


loved Hugh Griffith well. His voice came into | 
her ears irrelevantly: “Just as shy as a little | 
brood of quails,” and the tone in itself was | 
trust. 

The bough sank again beneath her weight, but | 
it did not break. She stepped along it to the | 
tree, and only stopped by the trunk to tie the | 
clothes-line firmly beneath her arms. As she 
crawled out along another branch directly above | 
Genevieve her head was whirling with an eager 
strength. ‘It shall not be wrong that I married 
him,” she was thinking. ‘The children need 
me, and it shall not be wrong. Genevieve has 
not fallen yet!’’ 

When she was almost above Genevieve she let 
part of the rope down to measure the distance, 
tied it at the right length, and taking hold of it, 
let herself off of the bough, meaning to descend 
hand over hand, and so ascend again. 

But when her whole weight fell upon her 





hands, the rope slipped like fire through them. 
She had utterly miscalculated her strength. She 
could not grasp the burning roughness tight | 
enough to let herself down slowly, much as she | 
dreaded that she might shake the child from the 


twigs below—there was time for the image of her | St 


to stare up dead from the stones. 

Then the rope jerked short. With a tremulous 
ery Cynthia reached out and drew the child into 
her arms. 

Even in the first relief of clasping her safe, 
Genevieve’s added weight made the cutting of the | 
rope under her arms so cruel that the pain sprang 
into Cynthia’s eyes. Genevieve saw it as she) 
lifted her face from pressing it close against 
Cynthia’s shoulder. 

“I'll climb to the branch,” she said with 
renewed courage; and putting one wiry little 
hand after the other on the rope, she pulled 
herself up and up as swiftly and surely as a cat. 

“Now I’ll wait here,” she called, ‘“‘until you 
come !”’ 

“T can’t; the rope slips through my hands,” 
said Cynthia. ‘I thought I could climb down, 
but I fell. I’m afraid I'll have to hang here 
until some one comes big enough to draw-me up. 
I sent Rob after your Uncle Tom; your papa 
went to the village.”’ 

Genevieve opened her lips and closed them. 
She had seen her Uncle Tom drive past before 
her father started. 

“I'll run and hurry them,” she said, after an 
instant. Then she slipped across her causeway 
and up the rock. / 

“You better talk to her and kind of amuse her, 
so she won’t feel so bad down there,” she whis- 
pered to Elsie. ‘But don’t look at her, for it’s 
just as if she’d been really hung!” 

As Genevieve rushed up the hill, Rob was 
coming back. He had not found his uncle, but 
he threw up his cap at sight of Genevieve. She 
motioned at him frantically before she was near 
enough to make him hear. 

“No, no, don’t be glad! It’s just as if she’d 
been hung in the tree, and she can’t climb up, 
and folks’ll think we did it if she dies, and who 
can we get to help? I tell you she dropped 
down with a rope and picked me out of the 
branches, and I climbed up and she can’t, and 
who can we get to help?” 

Genevieve stood panting, and Rob gazed into 
her eyes until he caught their fear. Neighbors 
were very far from Griffith’s house. The breeze 
rippled through the long grass, and there was not 
a sound abroad. 

“T’ll go up the road, you go down,” he said. 
They ran together along the hollow brown path, 
and then sped apart. 

After a good while Elsie, looking desperately 
down at Cynthia, spoke quaveringly into the 
silence: ‘‘Does it hurt you very much to be that 
‘Way ?” 

There was no answer, for Cynthia’s lips were 
locked with pain. The children huddled together 
and broke into a low wailing, and their wailing 
added to their fear. The birds hopped in and 
out among the leaves of the service-tree and ate 
the service-berries; they looked knowingly at the 
little heads bending lower and the round arms 
clinging tighter, as if by clasping very close they 
could shut out the awful stillness about the rocks. 

Their father’s voice made them raise their 
heads, but he did not see them, for he was running 
straight to the hickory-tree, and they scarcely 
knew his face, it was so white. Their uncle was 
behind him, and Genevieve and Rob were behind 
them both. 

Griffith stepped down the rock and across into 
the tree with no more pause than as if he were 
walking in his sleep. ‘The rope is long!” he 
shouted to Tom Alden. “Go below—it will be 
easiest to lower her to the rocks.” To himself 
he was whispering promises and prayers. 

He could not bear to call to Cynthia, for her 
. head was drooping, and the horror which had 
haunted Genevieve seized him, and his hands 
were numb upon the rope. As he let her weight 
down slowly she did not stir nor look at him. 

Alden stretched up his arms, and she settled 








and bathed her face. 

Griffith came sliding down the tree, and the 
children trooped down a circuitous path to the 
foot of Ladies’ Rock and gathered in a pathetic 


throw it to one side. 
Cynthia’s lips stirred; her husband bent his 


ear and caught the thought that had clung to her | 


last, and was the first to struggle back. ‘“‘It is 
Hugh’s child!’ she murmured. 

“Not quite so close,” Griffith said gently to the 
children; but as Cynthia opened her eyes the 
brown brood crowded nearer and nearer, and 
kissed her one by one. Mary T. EARLE. 
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FOR WHAT IT HOLDS. 
Cherish your body, for God made it great; 
It has a guest of might and high estate ; 
Keep the shrine noble, handsome, high and whole, 
For in it lives God’s work, a kingly soul. 
James Bartlett Wiggin. 


* 
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FITZ. 


HE patients in the male ward of the 
little Winchester Hospital were waiting 
for their supper. It was later than 
usual to-night, for Fred, the regular 
attendant, was absent and Fitz was 
obliged to prepare it alone. 

Fitz was nominally a patient himself, 

but in his slow way he worked about 

the hospital from morning till night to pay for 

his keeping. All the inmates liked Fitz; 

nevertheless they grumbled about their delayed 
supper, as they grumbled about everything else. 

















A sound of shuffling steps in the corridor put | 


an end to these complaints, and Fitz made his 
appearance, bowed over and panting under the 
weight of a heavily-laden tray. 

“It’s good appetites we have, Fitz,” said one 
of the convalescents, who sat about the stove. 

“It’s lucky ye are to get it at all,” Fitz retorted, 
passing down the ward. ‘“The docthers are here 
to-night, every wan of ’em. Wance a year they 


| have supper at our expense, an’ it’s lobster salad 


an’ cold chicken an’ coffee that’s on the table.” 


““An’ bread an’ butter an’ tay for the likes of | 


us,” added the first speaker, rising stiffly to follow 
Fitz. “I’m thinkin’ I missed me callin’ in bein’ 
a bricklayer instead of a docther.”’ 

*“*Ye’ll miss no callin’ to supper!’’ said Fitz. 
He set the tray upon a table and distributed its 
contents to the men who came around him. 
“There’s wan for you, George, an’ wan for 
Lindstrom, in the corner,” he said to the first 
arrival, and each in turn received a portion for 
some bedfast comrade. 

The nearest cot was occupied by a man just 
recovering from typhoid fever. He raised himself 
on his elbow and watched Fitz hungrily. 

“Have ye brought me a sup o’ hot wather, 
Fitz?” he grumbled. ‘‘Would there be a bit o’ 
bread, now? The beef-tay’s that wake —” 

With a wink and a wheedling smile Fitz gave 
him the prescribed bow] of broth. ‘Sure, Mike, 
the beef-tay’s that strong the night, ye could lay 
yer old pipe on it an’ it ’ud stay there!” 

“It’s you that can blarney!” said Mike, slightly 
appeased by the joke. ‘If ye’d spake a word to 
the docther I’d have me mate an’ petaties every 
day, belike. An’ I haven’t had anything to ate 
for t’ree weeks!” 

“T’ll do that,” Fitz readily promised. 

On the next bed a powerfully-built Swede lay 
muttering and moving restlessly. He had been 
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admitted only an hour before, and was delirious 
with pain from a carbuncle on his neck. One of 
the convalescent patients sat beside him with an 
ill grace. 

“Will ye take yer supper here, Tom?” asked 
Fitz, approaching with both hands full. 

“Sure! I can’t lave this crazy feller.” 

Fitz cast a droll glance at the Swede’s enor- 
mous limbs as he offered him a bow! of tea. 

“Here, Neels, wake up!” he called, jovially. 
“It’s supper-time. I’m thinking ye don’t know 


“Sorra a sup will he take,” said Tom, looking 
up from his tea. “I’d drink it mesilf, but it’s too 
| wake wid wather.” : 
| “It’s a grudge ye have against wather,” Fitz 

insinuated. 

“True for you! Where’s Freddie?” Tom asked, 
| referring to the nurse. ‘Will he be waitin’ on 

the docthers at supper ?” 

“More luck, he’s gone after a man to watch 
this same Neels.” 

“Glory be! But I wish he was back now. 
I'll be havin’ a 
bad time wid the 
lunatic.” 

“Would he take 
the medicine?” 

“Not wan drop! 
He knocked the 
whole bottle out o’ 
me hands. Ye saw 
| the prescription, 
| Fitz. Could ye mix 
up some more, 
now ?’’ inquired 
Tom, with anxious 
persuasiveness. 

“Could I rade 
thim Agyptian 
higrolifies?” Fitz / j j 
| retorted. ‘1’ll bring A 
| me own supper an’ 
| sit by to help ye.” 

The hospital was 
|a pleasant place to Fitz; he had no other home. 

Here were food and shelter, light and warmth, 
}and the society of his own kind. Broken in 
health as he was, and unfit for any other work, 
he was proud of his usefulness here, and dreaded 
the possibility of being turned away. 

Not that he thought of this to-night. The day 
| had passed agreeably, and a genial smile which 
| was full of promise lurked slyly about his mouth. 
| Fitz was the oracle and story-teller of the ward. 

He had just replaced his dishes upon the table 
| when a slight disturbance made him turn around. 
| Nils was sitting upright on the edge of the bed, 
and Tom stood over him, angry and alarmed. 

“Whist, lie down!” he expostulated, and put- 
| ting both hands upon Nils’s shoulders he tried to 
force him back. 

The Swede was irritated by this opposition ; 
with a single impatient sweep of his arm he 
flung Tom against the table, and strode out into 
the middle of the ward. There was a roar of 
laughter at Tom’s discomfiture, and it became 
hilarious when Fitz laid a light hand upon Nils’s 
arm and ambled about the room with his huge 











until he went back to bed. 

Tom was the only one who showed any fear. 
“Would the docther be in the office now?” he 
asked, cautiously resuming his chair. 

“He’s there,” replied Fitz, growing sober. “‘So 
are the rest, an’ it’s bad luck to the man that 
disturbs ’em.’’ He had a special reason for 
disliking to interrupt this meeting of the medical 
staff. 

“Ye must get the docther to mix some more 
medicine,” said Tom, with determination. 

**Freddie’ll be here soon, an’ J’ll help ye man- 
age him till thin. There’s no use in callin’ the 
docther,” Fitz protested. 

“T’ll not lay hands to the man again! Ye 
must get the docther,” Tom repeated, doggedly. 

It was evident that Tom could not be trusted 
in any emergency. Although he had been sta- 
tioned here by Doctor Carroll himself, the burden 
of responsibility seemed to rest upon Fitz. 

“T’ll go,” he decided, reluctantly, and seeing 
that Nils was quiet he made his way to the office. 

“Well, what’s wanted?’’ asked Doctor Car- 
roll, when Fitz had entered. He spoke a trifle 
impatiently, for the inmates appealed to him on 
the most frivolous pretexts. 

“Tt’s that maniac, docther,” Fitz replied, defer- 
entially. ‘“‘He’s gettin’ wild, sor. He tipped 
over the bottle an’ spilt all the medicine.” 





A hum of amused comment ran around the | 


room, and Fitz’s eyes began to twinkle. Every 
one was listening to the conversation. 

““Where’s Fred?” 

“Tle’s not in yet, docther.” 

Doctor Carroll glanced resignedly at his guests. 

“Took after the maniac, Carroll,” said the 
senior surgeon, smiling. “We'll excuse you.” 

Fitz stood humbly waiting at the door, a 
quiet figure clad in a threadbare suit of ministerial 
black. But his face was alight at the humorous 
spirit which prevailed wherever he went. 

One of the physicians had been inspecting Fitz 
facetiously through a pair of gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses. ‘So this is our standing patient,” he 
commented. “Fitz we have always with us. 
How long have you been here, Fitz?’ 

“Three years, docther, off an’ on.” 

“Principally on.” Doctor Gales glanced around 
the room jocosely. ‘‘Aren’t you nearly ready to 
graduate?” 

This was what Fitz had dreaded! With some 
of those present he might have turned it off by a 
joke, but not with Doctor Gales. 

“I’ve got me passports, docther,” he replied, 
forcing a dubious smile. “‘I’d be glad to stay an’ 
work here a while longer, though.” 

Instinetively his hand went to his heart, for 
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companion, volubly coaxing and cajoling him | 
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sometimes, without any warning, an agonizing 
pain clutched it fiercely. In his pocket was a 
box of little glass balls containing a powerful 
| medicine whose fumes would relieve the spasm. 

“Cardiac disease,’ Doctor Gales explained to 
a surgeon beside him. ‘Angina pectoris.” Then 
to Fitz: “‘Most of you men would like te be 
supported here through the winter. But this is 
| not a retreat for chronic invalids, you know.” 

“No, docther,’’ said Fitz, quietly. 
| This topic was so plainly distressing to him 
| that Doctor Carroll interposed by nodding a 
| dismissal. ‘“‘I’ll attend to the medicine,’ he said. 

“The regulations wink at Fitz,” one of the 
older men remarked, after the door was closed. 
“He does consider- 
able work, I believe, 
Carroll.” 

‘*More’ than 
enough to pay his 
way,’’ was the 
answer. ‘Fred is 
overworked, and 
we really need Fitz. 
It is easier to man- 
age the patients 
when he is here.” 

But Fitz heard 
nothing of _ this. 
Shaking his head 
forlornly, he slowly 
retraced his steps 
with all the light 
and the merry 
twinkle gone from 
his eyes. 

Upon reaching 
the surgery, from which the various wards 
radiated, he encountered Fred, just returning 
from his errand. 

“Did you get the watcher for Neels, Freddie?” 
asked Fitz. 

“No, I couldn’t find ong,” Fred replied, glane- 
ing at him curiously. ‘‘What’s the matter, old 
| man?” 

A sudden crash and commotion in the male 
ward forestalled any answer. Fred darted 
| through the corridor, but he came flying back 
}and locked the surgery door before Fitz could 
| follow him. Almost on the instant Nils plunged 
violently against the door. 

“Run, Fitz! he’s erazy!” Fred cried, hurrying 
away to summon Doctor Carroll. 
| This sudden frenzy had created the utmost 
consternation in the ward, but some one plucked 
up courage to fasten the inner door, thus penning 
Nils into the little entry. For a moment the 

click of the lock diverted his attention, and then, 
with a fearful blow, his fist shot through a panel 
of the surgery door. 

Fitz took his stand in front of a corridor lead- 
ing to the women’s ward. With quick, delicate 
fingers he had been fumbling in his little medicine- 
box, and several of its fragile glass balls now lay 
in a handkerchief which he held lightly in one 
| hand. 

Blow after blow thundered upon the door, 
until just as Doctor Carroll arrived its shattered 
frame broke loose, and Nils bounded into the 
room to vent his rage on all the furniture in 
his way. 

Half a dozen of the doctors watched him from 
the entry. Some of them, notably Doctor Gales, 
were athletes, but they hesitated to begin the 
attack. 

“Ready!” said Doctor Carroll, in a low tone. 
**Edge along behind him and then close in.” 

Nils noticed this movement, and paused amid 
the wreckage in momentary indecision. On the 
other side of the room Fitz stood alone, vigilant 
but strangely pale of face. 

“Look out!” The warning rang quick and 
sharp, for Nils was right upon him. It seemed 
impossible to escape those long, swinging arms, 
but Fitz had expected the attack. Instead of 
retreating, he sprang forward and crushed his 
little glass balls under Nils’s nose. 

There was no resisting the subtle power of this 
drug. Instantly Nils seemed to collapse, and 
pitching forward heavily he swept Fitz to the 
floor before any one could reach him. 

“Fitz did well,” said Doctor Carroll, helping 
to lift the Swede. ‘Probably he saved us some 
broken bones.” 
| “It was a shrewd plan,’’ Doctor Gales con- 
| ceded. Then, sharply: “Look to him, Fred! 

The angina!” 

Fitz lay motionless where he had fallen. It 
was a moment’s work to relieve his suffering, but 
the excitement and the struggle had overtaxed 
| his weakened heart. While the others attended 
to Nils, Fred carried Fitz to his own room and 
| laid him on the bed. 

“Have ye tied up the villain good an’ strong, 
Freddie?” he whispered anxiously, as soon as 
he could speak. 

“He's well secured now,—trust the doctors 
for that!” said Fred, confidently. ‘““We should 
have had a hard tussle but for you, though.” 

Fitz looked gratified. 

“T know me own medicine, Freddie. It would 
knock down a roarin’ lion. But I’m done for, 
mesilf,” he added, quietly. 

Fred turned his face away. 
gether probable that this was true. 
Fitz!” he said, with brusque kindness. 
be better soon.” 

**Better? Of course he’ll be better!’ Doctor 
Carroll and one of the other physicians came 
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forward into the room. There had been time 
for a little matter of business in the office. 

“In consideration of your efficient services and 
your bravery, Fitz,” he began, in a strictly official 
tone, “the medical staff have just voted unani- 
mously to give you a permanent home here.” 

“Glory be!” murmured the grateful Fitz, 
glancing incredulously from the hospital physician 
to Doctor Gales. 

But Doctor Gales nodded decisively, although 
this procedure was in utter defiance of the regu- 
lations. ‘* That’s right, Carroll,” he said. | 
“And —” 

“We shall also request the trustees to appoint 
you as assistant nurse, with a small salary— 
enough to provide for your wants.”’ 

‘‘And we hope you will live long to enjoy it, 
Fitz,” added Doctor Gales. 

“Thank God for that! An’ thank you, doc- 
ther, an’ all the docthers!” Fitz’s voice was 
shaky, but his old, droll smile played tremulously 
around his lips. ‘Faith, I’m that cheered up by 
the good news, maybe I’1l live forever !’’ 

Fitz rallied, indeed, for a while. He resumed 
his old duties about the hospital, and with the 
kindly care and consideration that he had earned, 
the days which remained to him were days of 
peaceful security and happiness. 

CHARLES W. HARWOOD. 
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A Night of Terror. 


HE Japanese army of occupation had 
advanced inland from Kelung and | 
attacked the Formosan rebels two 
miles from our house in Tol-ho vale. 
All day a battle had been raging, 

with the fierce growl of machine guns and the 
heavy concussions from great artillery. Some- 
times we had faintly heard the shouts of fighting 
men and the shrieks of the wounded. Now 
evening had fallen, the din had ceased, and we 
had entered on the most terrible night of our 
lives in Formosa. 

My brother Frank, who had been a locomotive 
engineer on the railway from Kelung to the 
coal-mines, was the only man we had to depend 
on, for Eben Hallet, the only other engine-driver, 
had gone to the mines to look after the locomotive 
and rolling stock there; and Frank was unable 
to rise from his bed. 

His left foot had been crushed early in the 
morning, while he was showing some Chinese 
laborers how to lay a rail on a new siding. 
Frank was in great pain. The excitement of the 
battleday had tortured his wounded foot. He 
knew that a surgeon should see it, and the only 
available surgeon was Doctor Hamil, at the 
Mission House half a mile away. 

Dare I, a girl, venture to make that trip in the 
night, with great bodies of wild soldiery in the 
neighborhood ? 

As darkness drew on we saw, by the glare on 
the sky, that large fires were raging in the 
direction of the mines. Many Chinese were 
coming and going distractedly, for a panic had 
fallenonthem. First of all our Chinese landlord 
brought a small but heavy box, which he begged 
us to deposit in Frank’s large, iron-bound 
sea-chest, which our Formosan neighbors regarded | 
as a strong receptacle. Within another hour not 
less than a dozen Chinese brought in boxes, 
which they appeared to think safer with us than 
at home. That was because the British and the 
American flags, displayed above our house, 
declared us to be foreigners, who would certainly 
be spared by the Japanese. 

We could not refuse to take care of the money, 
but we feared it would become known that there 
was a large sum in our house—how much, we 
ourselves did not know. Of our own cash there 
was about fifteen hundred taels, or rather over a 
thousand dollars, and about half as much in 
English sovereigns. 

‘**The Chinese seem frightened about something 
that.they dread more than the loss of their 
money,” I said to Frank. ‘What is it? What 
did the landlord whisper to you just now ?” 

“Never mind,”’ said Frank, as the landlord 
brought in his mat and sat down ina dark corner 
of our hall, while the others went away to hide 
themselves in their houses. 

An hour afterward there was not a light to be 
seen in the entire vale, and the foot-paths were as 
silent as a cemetery. It was then that mother 
asked me if I would dare go to look for Doctor 
Hamil. 

“Frank is in great pain,” she said. 
afraid it will turn to erysipelas.”’ 

I stole out to the garden gate, listened, marked 
the unusual stillness of the neighborhood, 
returned, drew on one of my brother’s old suits 
of clothes, so that I might be taken for a boy if 
seen by the soldiers, and was about to fly out, 
when Frank looked up from the lounge and 
guessed what I meant to do. 

**No, no, Carrie!” he exclaimed. ‘Don’t leave 
this house to-night! I forbid it! There are 
more dangers abroad than you know of.” 

“What, Frank ?” for he had shuddered strangely. 

*T can’t tell you. But stay indoors and keep 
wide-awake.” 

Tomeel, the Lascar fireman, came to the door 
a little later with Frank’s carbine. The man 
looked scared, and often glanced behind him as if 
in peculiar terror. Mother was in the chamber 
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putting little Hal in his bed; and on seeing 
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Tomeel, Frank asked me to go into the kitchen 
and bring him some fresh water. When 1 
returned, Tomeel had gone and Frank looked 
more than ever disturbed. 

“Close the shutters of all the back windows, 
Carrie,” he said to me inalowtone. ‘Put the 
bar across each one. I must tell you. Botins 
are believed to be near.” 

I ran to obey just as a terrible shriek came 
from one of the neighboring houses, at which 
mother came hurrying down the stairs, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Some one is killed! Some one near by!” 

‘Never mind, mother,” said Frank, quickly. 
**Go back up-stairs and keep that child still!”’”— 
for little Hal was calling loudly after her. 

**Are the windows and doors all shut ?” Frank 
asked. 

“All but this one front window,” said I, 
trembling. é 

**Leave that wide open,” said Frank. ‘Now, 
Carrie, pull my lounge around facing that window. 
Then hand me that carbine.” 

When I had obeyed he-opened the magazine. 
“Only two shots left in it,” 
he said, “and Tomeel has 
forgotten to leave the box of 
cartridges!’ 

I ran to look for cartridges 
in Frank’s room, but found 
only his pocket revolver. 
As I searched, I heard a 
sharp hiss outside the shutter, 
and then a low, scratching 
noise. I ran back to the front 
room to tell Frank. 

“Put out the lamp,” said 
he. 
In the darkness we heard 
our own hearts beat, and a 
rustling noise in the shrub- 
bery outside, as if men or 
animals were creeping about 
it. I went near the window 
and peered out, but could 
make out nothing in the 
darkness. Presently I saw 
against the whitewashed wall 
of the godown across the 
way three forms, apparently 
human, stealing slowly past. 

“They are Botins,” said 
Frank, when I reported 
them; ‘“‘but you must not be 
frightened. They have heard 
of the fighting, and have 
come over the mountains 
after heads and plunder.” 

Our foreign flags would 
not protect us, for Botins 
respect no flag. They are 
the savage head-hunters of 
Formosa, whose villages and 
cabins are terrible with 
decorations and heaps and 
rows of human skulls. 

Now again we _ heard 
scratching sounds on the 
shutters of the rear windows, 
as if some one with very long nails were trying 
softly to pull them open. I could hear, too, a 
sound as of suppressed breathing. Had a Botin 
entered the house? No—it was old Chee Lin 
in the dark hall, listening to the fearful 
scratching. 

Again I crept to the open window, and now 


discerned a tiny red glow in the darkness. It | 


seemed to increase in size as I looked at it—it 
was approaching, and close to my face! 

I started backward on tiptoe. The red coal 
followed me. It came in through the window, it 
advanced directly in line of my eyes, till I was 


near Frank’s lounge. Then there came a soft | 


sound like the blowing of a bellows, and the red 
glow burst into a blaze which made the whole 
room bright as day! 

The flash seemed to be in my very eyes! I 
jumped backward, and fell over the lounge on 
which my brother lay. Poor Frank! He cried 
out in anguish, and the carbine fell clattering on 
the floor. 

In spite of the sudden fright and confusion, I 
saw at the open window, at the instant of the 
flash, a wild-looking savage, his hair in a stiff, 
up-standing mop, his bare chest and arms, as 
well as his face, tattooed in blue or black. I 
even saw his great brown hands as they grasped 
a long reed, which extended from his pursed-up 
lips straight out toward me. 

It was a hollow stalk, at the end of which he 
had blown a live coal into flame; for this is the 
method by which the Botins discern their victims 
in the night. 

Less distinctly I caught a glimpse of another 
wild visage, with arm uplifted in the act of 
hurling some missile. Something whizzed into 
the room and struck the wall just as I fell. 
Regaining my feet, I faced hastily around, still 
gripping Frank’s pistol, caught sight of an 
indistinct, dark object in the opening of the 
window, and fired. Then rose a most mournful, 
high-pitched cry, repeated three or four times 
just outside the window—Oolu-oolu-oolu ! 

So strangely did that ery affect me that I stood 
bewildered, holding my very breath to listen! It 
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crouching and trying to press sidewise through a 
stone wall. 

Now mother came down the stairs, crying out, 
“O Frank! O Carrie! Are they killing you?” 
She rushed blindly into the room and fell over 
the displaced lounge. Up-stairs little Hal was 
shrieking as only a two-year-old boy can shriek. 

In a voice quite hoarse with bodily anguish, 
Frank attempted to reassure mother in one breath 
and bid me stand fast and be calm in another. 
I was calm after the first flurry of surprise. 1 
kept my eyes on the dim aperture of the window, 
resolved to shoot again if I discerned any form of 
savage there. As for the old Chinese landlord, I 
suddenly observed that his breathing had ceased. 
Had he mastered his terror, or had it killed him? 
Was death within the house? 

We remained on our defence, waiting and 
listening for some time, but the savages gave no 
sign of being near. Nevertheless, they had not 
left the vale. Frightful outcries were rising from 
the summer-houses. Soon afterward awful 
shrieks burst from the godown just across the 
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way. 
were hiding in this tea-house. I clutched the 
pistol tighter, with thoughts of how [ might 
strike with its butt in the final struggle. 

If Frank had had cartridges he would have 
opened fire on the Botiins, and done a man’s best 
to beat them off; but in his crippled condition he 
could but sit there and save his two cartridges to 
defend us. 

From the darkness inside the window I strained 
my eyes to see the horrors at the godown, and 
gain some idea as to the numbers of our assailants. 
We might beat off a small party if attacked 
again; but I soon made sure that there were a 
great many savages. Scores of dark forms were 
running to and fro, in and out of doors, so 
quietly! They were ransacking the godown like 
stealthy beasts of prey. Only the shrieks of 
their victims betrayed their presence. When 
two of them met, as they skulked about, each 
uttered a low hiss, and always their latest 
discovery of one of the Chinese was marked by 
his own terrific wail. 

Farther away, in the direction of the cabins 
of certain camphor-boilers, we heard frequent 
shrieks ; and from the remoter distances they came 
faintly. Plainly the whole lonely vale was being 
overrun by these nocturnal marauders, who 
hunted for victims as ferrets search for hares! 

“Our turn will soon come,” said my mother, in 
stony accents, and then fell to praying in a low, 
distracted and yet clear voice. 

For an hour or more the fiends were overhauling 
the godown, and then the building was aflame. 
Although the walls, like those of our house, were 
of stone, they carried much ornamental wood- 
work. One of the front piazzas soon blazed 
brightly, and then I could not bear to behold the 
spectacle. Enough to say that in the roadway 


stood fifteen or twenty of the strange, half-naked, | 
tattooed, human-like creatures, most of them | 


holding—I cannot tell it! 
The glare shone in at the open window and 
flickered on our faces. 


died away and all again was still, save for | utterly shaken our nerves. Just then mother 
shrieks beyond the godown, and the appalling | looked up from her prayers, saw, flung her hands | godown. Some had armfuls of garments, some 
sound of old Chee Lin vainly trying to suppress | out and aloft with a gesture as if struck to the| had kettles and pans, but nearly all were 
his breathing. It reminded me of the breathing | heart, and fell as if fainting to the floor! 


of a mad dog I had once seen, crazy with terror, | 


I went to the window and pulled the shutter 








“Close that shutter,” | 
Frank said, “or they will see us!” He was | 
| quaking like myself—the hideous spectacle had | 
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into its place before moving mother, who very 
quickly revived, and shivered and wept in my 
arms. The shutter fitted badly, and I suppose 
the savages heard or saw me there, for I had 
seareely got it closed when a moolu was struck 
through it. The thin wood split and cracked, 
but the bar held. 

“Stand back!” Frank whispered; and I heard 
the carbine-lock click. Almost at the same 
moment we heard blows at the rear windows, 
and savages were pounding also at the outside 
door. A groan broke from my brother’s lips. If 
they broke in at several windows at once, in 
different parts of the house, we could not beat 
them off. 

“We must take to the roof, Carrie,” he said. 
“Run up-stairs; go up, mother, get Hal, then all 
of you climb up the little ladder, through the 
scuttle, and get on the roof!’’ 

‘‘Not and leave you here, Frank!” I cried. 

“T think I can crawl up after you.” 

“But, Frank—what if they set the house afire!” 

“There’s not wood enough about it to burn. 
Go! Be quick!” 

I flew up the stairs, caught 
little Hal in my arms, told 
mother to follow me, and ran 
tothe ladder. The frightened 
child struggled to get free, 
and he was almost as strong 
as a bear’s cub. In my tussle 
with him I dropped the 
cocked pistol, which was 
discharged as itfell. Again 
mother shrieked, and I feared 
the bullet had struck her, but 
her outcry was one of mere 
alarm at the shot. 

Frank, who had started to 
crawl painfully up the stairs, 
halted. 


“Are you attacked from 
above?” he cried. 

“No; come on, quick!” I 
shouted. 

Little Hal screamed the 
louder; but my strength 
seemed to come to me in this 
emergency. I regained the 
pistol, put it in my pocket, 
carried Hal up the steep 
ladder by main strength and 
hoisted the scuttle. 

The roof was almost, but 
not quite, flat. I set Hal 
out on it, and then reached 
down and helped mother to 
climb. As soon as she was 
on the roof I went down to 
assist Frank. He had crept 
up the stairs on his hands 
and one knee, to the second 
floor, dragging the gun after 
him. 

“Take the carbine, Carrie,” 
he said, faintly. ‘I can get 
up the ladder then.” He 
succeeded, with my help; 


The servants and many other Chinese | then lay for some moments on the tiles quite still. 


Now the savages were heard in the house 
below. ‘Pull up the ladder!” said Frank, and 
tried to crawl to it; but I jerked it up quickly 
and then shut down the scuttle. 

To be on a roof and hear savages searching for 
one below! To hear them smashing shutters 
and glass, and throwing down articles in the 
rooms! The light from the burning tea-house 
shone on us, but we lay as low as possible 
on the nearly flat roof, and for a time escaped 
observation. 

We had not tried to save our chest or money ; 
nor had I thought of the old Chinaman since he 
had suppressed his loud breathing. Now came 
a dreadful cry from him! I think he had not 
tried to move from the recess under the stairs, 
where our chest held his treasure, for there his 
headless body was subsequently found. 

I lifted the scuttle a very little to listen, but 
heard nothing further save the noise of tramping 
feet on the floors and stairs, and the sound of 
chairs, tables and beds overturned. 

The Botins evidently suspected that we were 
hidden somewhere in the house. As they could 
not find us, they brought brands from the burning 
godown and attempted to set our building on fire. 

After a time smoke rose through cracks around 
the scuttle, and mother and I quailed in horror at 
the thought of being roasted; but Frank said the 
house would not burn down, since the floors were 
of stone slabs, the rooms high and the roof-beams 
of hard wood. 

Much smoke came up, and we were obliged to 
keep the scuttle closely shut. I was now even 
more terrified than when the savages had first 
come. The tea-house was burning, and I feared 
that ours would burn. A red glow shone from 
the lower hall on neighboring trees, and I could 
hear crackling. A. heavy smell of burning 
clothes pervaded the air; and there sat little Hal, 
now placidly sleeping in mother’s arms. 

Meantime the moon—an old half-moon—had 
risen over the tree-tops, and blent its pale light 
with the glare from the burning tea-house. 
What a scene! Most of the savages who had 
been ravaging in the vale had gathered near the 


swinging the hideous trophies of their ‘‘hunt.” 
It was a straggling group coming from the 
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direction of the camphor-boilers’ cabins that first 
espied us on the roof. Immediately they raised 
shrill outcries and whistlings, and threw stones, 
which bounded off the roof tiles. Then their 
attention was distracted by a poor wretch whom 
the fire had at length driven out of the remotest 
corner of the tea-house. He leaped from a 
window and ran for his life up the vale, with the 
Botins in hot chase. 

It was with a kind of despair that I watched 
his flight, for I knew that they would turn their 
attention to us again when they had made an end 
of him. ‘They had reached him! I heard his 
dreadful ery, and unconsciously averted my eyes. 

As I looked about I saw something that set 
my blood jumping with hope. Over the shrub- 
bery, coming along the road from Lat-su in the 
dim moonlight, was what looked like a long, 
black caterpillar ! 

“What is that?” I whispered te Frank, and he 
turned and looked where I pointed. 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed. 

got them!” 

“But what is it? Who are they?” I cried. 

**You will soon see!” said Frank, with exulta- 
tion. 

And soon I saw! The singular, long, cater- 
pillar-like object drew rapidly nearer, and 
approached the open square below the tea-house. 
Then suddenly a bugle blew three short, clear 
notes: Too-tee! Too-tee! Too-tee! 

In a moment the long file deployed in a line, 
and I saw the moonlight gleam on rifle-barrels. 

Too-tee! Too-tee! sounded the bugle again, 
twice; and with a rattle and a clank the men 
dropped on one knee. 

Too-tee !—a single note, and then the flash of 
thirty Murata rifles! 

So swiftly had the platoon of Japanese infantry 
approached, deployed and delivered their fire, 
that the mob of savages had scarcely more than 
discerned them when they were riddled by the 
bullets. Click-clack!—the levers worked, and a 
second volley followed. ‘Then the terrible little 
soldiers charged with bayonets after the howling 
and flying mob, and I could not bear to look 
upon the horrors of that revenge. 

Before long the soldiers came back, having 
chased the savages into the forest. We made 
bold to speak to the officer in command, a very 
polite young man, who spoke English fluently. 
He was seemingly in great glee at the success 
with which he had acted, under the guidance of 
Tomeel, whom Frank had sent for assistance. 

Our house had been completely ransacked, but 
the Botiins had not been able, or had not thought 


““Tomeel has 


it worth their pains, to break open Frank’s chest. | 


So we still have in our possession all of old Chee 
Lin’s valuables, as well as the money of ten 
other Chinese who were killed that night, and 
who seem to have no heirs-at-law to inherit it. 
CAROLINE ZUYLAND. 


~~ 
* 





How I Served my Apprenticeship 
as a Naturalist. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 


Me HERE is hardly one of my nat- 
uralist friends with whose early 
experiences I have become 
acquainted that has not told me 
that he scarcely knew when his 
interest in natural history began. 
So far back as each could remember, he was 
devotedly attached to living things, even to those 
which his comrades or his elders looked upon 
with greater or less repugnance. 

My experience was quite other. Before my 
college days my only recollection of the least 
degree of interest in untamed nature—I delighted 
as all boys, in dogs, pigs, chickens and such 
domestic creatures—was once when, at about ten 
or eleven years of age, my curiosity was aroused 
by my elder brother David, who chanced to pick 
up in our orchard a fallen twig thickly covered 
with a growth of fungi. We saved this religiously 
until our father should return from the city, that 
he might tell us what it was. 

We waited until he had seated himself comfort- 
ably before the fire with his newspaper, and then 
produced our treasure with eager inquiries about 
it. 

“*A dirty stick of wood; throw it into the fire,” 
said he, suiting the action to his word. Thus did 
a gentle father still, for a time, the budding spirit 
of inquiry ; but when in after years he learned the 
real meaning of it for me, his generosity allowed 
the fullest sway. 

Although I was born in Boston in a gardenless 
house, my father removed to the country in 
Roxbury when I was only ten years old. We 
boys had the run of thirty acres with a bit of 
wild woods and a pond beyond until I went to 
college, so that here was ample opportunity for 
the outbreak of any nascent taste in natural 
history; but in truth my whole mental develop- 
ment was exceptionally late, and beyond what is 
told above I cannot recall the slightest indication 
in that direction. 

At sixteen I went to college in the Berkshire 
hills, where David had preceded me two years 
before. He was devotedly attached to outddor 
life, and spent every spare hour in tramps in 
every direction, trapping squirrels, gathering nuts, 
climbing the hills for the charming views which 
there abound, and wandering everywhere in a 
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but he wished each to have such an education as 
best fitted him for his vocation, after which each 
must find his resources in his own strength and | 
the education furnished. As he had given my 
elder brothers their wishes, so he gave me mine, 
and I spent not one but more than three years 
with the most illustrious teacher of science the 

The college natural history society—Lyceum it | New World has seen. 
was called—was nearly defunct with the gradua-| After the first year, however, my tuition was 
tion of the last class, and the members still on | remitted for services rendered on the collections, 
the ground had agreed that it would surely die | and on leaving the Cambridge Museum I found | 
| unless they enlisted many recruits from the new- | a salaried position in the Natural History Society 

comers. So into that, too, I followed David, by | of Boston, where, more than thirty years ago, I 
| no means unwilling to be found of some import- | began my professional career. 

| ance; but though I followed him with pleasure— | 
not with all his zest, ardent soul !—it was purely | 
for the fun and novelty of the thing, and I under- | 
took nothing of my own initiation. 

But one day—I think it must have been about | 
| six or eight weeks after entering college —I | 
chanced to notice on the wall of the room of an 
| old acquaintance in the class above me a glazed 
box of butterflies, perhaps a dozen or twenty in 
number, artistically arranged and hung as a 
picture. 

“Why, Steve,” said I, “where did you get | 
those butterflies? Aren’t they pretty?” 

“Got them right around here,” was his reply. 

“What! here in Williamstown ?” 

**Yes, there are lots of them.” 

I had not dreamed that such beautiful objects 
existed, least of all at home, or that so many 
kinds could be found in one spot. 

Within a day or two I had equipped myself | 
| with a rather bungling net somewhat like one I 
| had seen in Steve’s room, and sallied forth into a 
| neighboring field carrying a small pasteboard 
| collar-box with three sides of a square aperture 
| cut in the top, and some bits of camphor inside 
| which I supposed would kill the insects. 

But it was late in the autumn, and I found 
only two or three moths, which, by the time I | 
had got them through the hole into the box, had boy I knew a 
very few clothes on, and of course the rattling horse of such 
camphor played havoc with what was left. I | humor and intel- 
distinctly remember my anxious alarm at their ‘ligence that he 
fluttering within. | gave me a high 

I took counsel with my friend, who assured me | opinion of horses 
it was quite too late in the season to meet with | in general. Some- 
any success, and instructed me in the art of how the tricks of 
handling the feathery little creatures. I forthwith | old Ball led me 
prepared myself under his instructions with | to consider horses as almost of kin to human | 
proper implements—a net of good material and | beings, and I have always talked to them and 
proper stiffness, a cork-lined box in which to pin | treated them accordingly. 
my captures in the field, spreading boards and Ball, a fine animal belonging to my uncle, who 
other paraphernalia, and when I went home in lived on a farm adjoining ours, was a sorrel horse 
_ vacation, insect pins, then obtainable at the of good size and especially fine head, with heavy 

taxidermists. neck and shoulders. He had done a great deal 

Steve told me where were the best places to | of farm work in his time, but was now too old | 
find butterflies, and I spent no little time that for anything but occasional light service; so he | 
winter in looking at such pictures of our insects | usually had the range of a pasture in front of | 
as could be found in the college libraries. When the house that reached up to the yard fence. | 
spring opened I was at once in the field, and | There were cattle and sheep in the same pasture. | 
caught and pinched and pinned all the insects I: Ball was noted for his cunning and clever 
could lay my hands on, and had a most perplexing | tricks, such as opening gates and doors, pulling 
time in trying to find out what they were. down bars and the like; but no one suspected 

From this small and insignificant beginning I | him of playing practical jokes on sheep when one | 
found my interest in natural objects of every sort after another was found on the wrong side of the 
constantly deepening. A few students of similar | fence. It was by his antics and evident delight 
tastes, members of the Lyceum, were as ardent | whenever a sheep was so found that he attracted 
as I, and between us we made not a slight collec- | attention. 
tion of the animals of the neighborhood, exploring | A watch was instituted, and soon, when Ball 
the forests, the mountains, the streams and ponds, | thought no one saw him, he slyly picked up a 
the marshes and thickets. sheep by the wool with his teeth, and dropped it 
over the fence! Then, going away some distance, 
he anxiously waited, evidently watching for some 
one to come out of the house. As soon as he 

Before I had graduated we published in the | saw that the sheep was discovered, he gave a 
college magazine a list of the quadrupeds, birds, | snort and began to run and kick up his heels 
reptiles, fishes and mollusks, most of the materials | with delight. 
for which, however, were due to the professor of | Sometimes he would steal articles and hide 
natural history, Doctor Chadbourne. My own | them, evidently just for the fun of the thing. | 
contribution was principally the shells—twenty- | One day a heavy maul, such as is used for 
six species—to which, after publication, I added | splitting rails and wood, was left so near the 
half as many more. It was then too difficult to | fence that he could reach it. When he supposed 
name the insects to venture on any list of them. 


| wild delight with every phase of nature. It was 
| my first introduction to a hill country, and I was 
| willing enough to follow his wanderings and 
| share his enthusiasms. 


The Influence of the Butterflies. 
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ARTISAN, NOT ARTIST. 


With bits of metal, ivory and wood, 
One makes an instrument and calls it 
But he who wrought with joy the fair 
Cannot evoke the hidden chords divine. 
Meredith Nicholson. 
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Some Clever Horses. 


HE country doctor is expected to 
go whenever called—rain or 
shine, heat or cold, night or day ; | 
sometimes, perhaps, leisurely, 
but often as quickly as possible. 
Through all this his horse and 

himself are constant companions, and share 

together the joys and the sorrows of the road. 

It is not strange, therefore, that an attachment | 
of more than ordinary intensity often springs up 
between them, 
during which the 
man many times 
notes the almost 
human qualities of 
the horse. 

While quite a 
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The Practical Value of a Pastime. 


| that no one saw him he took the maul up with 

In all this I did not at all neglect the studies of | his teeth, carried it to the farther side of the 
the regular curriculum. Nearly all my collecting | field, carefully hid it behind the stump of a tree, 
and then watched the result. 

This time he had been seen carrying the 
maul away, so the men made great ado 
pretending to be hunting for it, looking in 
the fence corners and behind stumps, while 
Ball was running, snorting and kicking up 
his heels with unbounded delight. When- 
ever they approached the maul, he evidently 
tried to attract their attention to some other 
point. 

While I have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine my horses have had no 
opportunity to perform tricks like these, 
but many times I have seen exhibitions of 
intelligence and humor no less marked. 

One cold, boisterous day my _ horse, 
John, was driven up to a post in front of a 
desolate-looking farm-house, about fourteen 
miles from home. There was not a tree or 
object of any kind to break the cold, raw wind, so 
I covered John with his blanket, and on top of 
this threw a buffalo robe, tucking it well under 
the harness lest the wind should blow it off. 
But, in my care with the blanket and the robe, 
I forgot to fasten John to the post. 

After I had been inside a few minutes, the 
lady of the house, looking through the window, 
cried out, ‘‘Doctor, there goes your horse!” 

I hastened to the door only to see John and 








BALL AND THE SHEEP. 


was done on Saturday afternoons and the occa- 
sional holidays that came in term time. It was 
not until late in my junior year that I had any 
thought of becoming a naturalist, or of how this 
interest in nature was to be of any practical use 
| to me, though I knew I had got to earn my bread. 
But by the time I was a senior, I ventured to 
| approach my father with the proposition that I 
| should be allowed a year of study under Professor 
Agassiz, which I could do while living at home, 
and therefore at small expense. 











JOHN ENJOYS HIS JOKE. 





My father had many children to provide for, | beyond reach of my voice. 


the buggy making good time homeward, already 
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Pretty soon, however, John turned from the 
road, made a large circuit—something more than 
a hundred yards in diameter—over the smooth 
prairie, and came back to the post again, where 
he shook his head often and pranced about to 
show how intensely he enjoyed the joke. To 
me he said, as plainly as a horse could say it: 

“Now, didn’t I fool you nicely? You thought 
I was going back without you. Why, I was 
only playing a practical joke to show how care- 
less you were not to tie my halter. Of course I 
would not have left you out here alone for the 
world.”’ 

I have known many horses that showed a good 
degree of humor as well as intelligence, but for 
good sense I think Frank was a little superior to 
any other. He was seven years old when I 
traded for him, and he had a bad reputation for 
running away; but he was a proud horse, held 
his head well up, and was a high-stepper. More- 
over, he had an intelligent look, and I liked him. 

Upon. inquiry I found that his first runaway 
was not much to his discredit. A drunken driver 
had forced him to cross a rickety culvert, and 
allowed him to run the wheels off the planks at 
one end and upset the buggy, at which he became 
frightened and ran away. After this he was 
easily frightened by any unusual noise and con- 
fusion behind him. 

I at once began the training of my new horse 
by trying to convince him of two things: First, 
that I was his friend and would not forsake him 
on any account; second, that I was fully compe- 
tent to care for and protect him. How well I 
sueceeded may be guessed when I tell you that I 
drove him almost 
every day for 
seven years and 
never had a run- 
away. Sometimes 
he would be 
startled, but a 
gentle word and 
firm, steady rein 
would always 
reassure him 80 
that no trouble 
occurred, 

His experience 
had taught him to 
be very cautious 
about culverts. If one of these seemed to be the 
least out of repair he would stop, and no amount 


| of coaxing or pushing could induce him to pass 


over until I had first got out and carefully 
examined it. Then, after I had told him that 
all was right, no matter how rickety the culvert 
was, he would quietly pass over. 

When he first came into my possession he had 
the habit of frequently throwing his head up, 
and as his bridle was somewhat loose, the brow- 
band would sometimes lodge upon his ear. 
Whenever this happened I would stop him, get 
out of the buggy, and replace it. He soon 
learned to throw the band up whenever he would 
like to stop and be petted a little. 

I might have prevented this at once by making 
the bridle fit better, but it occurred to me that, 
with this beginning, I might soon teach him to 
stop when anything else got wrong. And this I 
did, so that the least disarrangement of the har- 
ness would cause him to stop and wait to have it 
fixed. Sometimes, however, he would stop when 
the trouble was not, in my opinion, sufficient to 
warrant so cautious a procedure. 

One day, as I was driving along at a slow trot 
over a smooth, lonesome road, I had dropped the 
reins over the buggy apron and was becoming 
quite interested in the reading of a newspaper 
when Frank suddenly stopped. I looked all 
around and over him, but could see nothing 
wrong, so I said, with some emphasis, “Get up, 
Frank!” But he still stood, and kept throwing 
his head up and down. 

As I sat there with the paper in my hand, I 
looked again, and especially to the bridle, but 
saw nothing wrong. I now, without taking up 
the reins, took the whip from its socket, and 
giving him a sharp cut, repeated my command to 
go along. This undeserved punishment nettled 
him very much, but still he would not move for- 
ward. After standing for a few moments, as if in 
deep thought, he suddenly turned to the right 
until the wheel on that side touched the buggy. 
Then again he stood stock-still, only throwing 
his head as before. I now took up the reins and 
pulled with the left hand to bring him back into 
the road, when, to my astonishment, I found 
that the rein on that side, which had been 
fastened with a snap, was unsnapped. 

When I got out to fasten it Frank squealed. I 
believe a horse never squeals unless he is excited. 
I never heard Frank squeal before; but now he 
not only squealed, but shook his head, pawed the 
ground, and manifested his delight by every 
means that he could command. As we after- 
ward moved along homeward, several times, as 
the thought would come to his mind afresh, he 
shook his head and squealed for joy. 

When such evidences of thought and purpose, 
such humor and intelligence are seen in horses, 
the line of demarcation between animal instinct 
and human reason becomes almost obliterated. 
Frank had decided that by turning to the right 
the left rein would have to be pulled to get him 
back into the road, and that then 1 should dis- 
cover the rein to be unfastened. He certainly 
had reasoned, and reasoned intricately, too. 

D. H. Roperts, M. D. 
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Current Topics. 


The red Cossack uniform worn by the 
tsar at the recent review of the French troops at 
Chalons might suggest to reminiscent Frenchmen 
the red glare of burning Moscow and the humilia- 
tion that followed, but the French in their present 
mood could not admit such a thought into their 
hospitable and exulting minds. The living tsar, 
and not the dead past, France makes the supreme 
object of attention at present. 

The servant question has many aspects 
and suggests varied possibilities. An English 
religious paper has this advertisement: ‘‘To 
Christians. Will any lady take a tiresome village 
girl of seventeen years as an under-servant, and 
try to train her into steadier ways?” The very 
frank and rather amusing proposal, considering 
the difficulty and uncertainty of the task, was 
perhaps consistently addressed to Christians. 

In one of our courts a bill for divorce was 
filed in due form; the case was called for hearing 
an hour later; the decree of divorce followed a 
hearing lasting but half an hour. Easy divorces 
make uneasy homes, and whatever disturbs the 
peace and order of the home is a distinct menace 
to the welfare of the republic. This is a land of 
liberty, but liberty does not mean license. 

A procession of enthusiastic Repub- 
licans was passing through a street in Chicago. 
The Republican candidate for President, in his 
home in Canton, Ohio, and the vice-presidential 
candidate, in New York City, sat listening at 
telephones, and heard the blare of martial music 
and the shouts and cheers of the throng. By the 
same means the roar of future battles may be 
heard by the heads of the warring nations, each 
in the capital of his own country. Such an illus- 
tration of the marvels of modern science stimulates 
speculation as to what the future has in store for 
coming generations. 

“Just as a big wave came curling toward 
the lost vessel, Gunner Raehn requested the men 
to join in singing the national anthem. They 
grasped one another’s hands, and with their 
voices mingling with the howling of the storm, 
they went down to death in the sea.” 

So reads the closing paragraph in the account 
of the recent loss of the German gunboat, J/tis, 
in the Orient. Bravery born of patriotism does 
not need the stimulus of an enemy of flesh and 
blood. These German sailors died for their 
country as bravely and as truly as though they 
had met death in battle. 

One of the striking features of the tsar’s 
reception in Paris was the exchange of courtesies 
between the Muscovite autocrat and the president 
of the Socialistie Municipal Council of that city. 
If we make no account of the outlaw status of 
the Anarchists, this meeting was the coming 
together of the very extremes of governmental 
polity. Making due allowance for the universal 
fervor of the tsar’s welcome by the impulsive 
people of Paris, there is something more signifi- 
cant than queer official fellowship in this unpre- 
cedented meeting. Really, the close of the century 
is full of encouragement for optimists. 


The reign of Queen Victoria, which 
now has been longer than that of any other 
sovereign of Great Britain and its dependencies, 
spans by far the most interesting period of the 
same duration in the history of humanity. Its 
striking events include most of those which have 
substantially revolutionized the business and social 
life of the civilized world. It should be a matter 
of pride to those concerned that by far the greater 
number of discoveries and advances that have 
contributed toward this result have been the work 
of representatives of the two great English- 
speaking nations—Great Britain and the United 
States. While claiming credit for showing the 
world the way to greatness under a republican 
form of government, we of the model republic 
may rightfully regard Victoria as the model con- 
stitutional monarch. 

A case was called in a Chicago court 
and one hundred and nine lawyers responded. 
Two of the number were on one side, and the 
rest of the array composed the party of attorneys 
which might be called, in court-room parlance, 
“the friends on the other side.” The body of 
lawyers was so large that a committee acted for 
fifty of the attorneys. When the roll of lawyers 
was called, the responses were “separate” or 
**committee,” showing respectively that the 
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lawyers were to act independently or through the 
committee of attorneys. 

The case involved $1,300,000 of special assess- 
ment taxes. The issue of the proceedings was 
to affect twenty square miles of property. A 
proposed sewer sixteen miles in length was the 
basis of the assessment against which the property- 
owners summoned this small army of lawyers. 
What of the fees? ‘That, as Rudyard Kipling 
would say, is another story. 

The New Jersey law against profane 
swearing has been in force for more than two 
hundred years. The statute of which it is a 
part has been revised many times, but the clause 
prohibiting profanity has remained unchanged. 
Therefore it cannot be justly regarded as one of 
the “blue laws” that were enacted long ago, and 
were permitted through oversight to remain on 
the books. The penalty is a fine of fifty cents for 
each oath. Only a few years ago a man was 
fined $13.50 for a string of oaths. There is, 
however, in every state quite as effective a law 
against profanity as is written in any statute. It 
is not the rule of right, for those who live rightly 
need no restraint against the utterance of oaths. 
It is the unwritten enactment of good society 
that there is no longer any such thing as “‘swear- 
ing like a gentleman.”’ Gentlemen do not swear, 
and even their imitators avoid swearing. 
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A WHOLESOME FAITH. 


The surest road to health, ony what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 
Churchill. 
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Electricity. 


The paradox of modern science is furnished by 
electricity. In no other department of science 
has progress in the matter of application been so 
great that experts can well afford to acknowledge 
that what they now know with regard to the 
true nature of the subject is less than what they 
professed to know a quarter of a century ago. 

An expert, writing in a recent number of one 
of the magazines, asks, ‘‘What is electricity ?” 
and replies to his own question, “That is a 
question no man can yet fully answer.” 

A college president said not long ago, ‘“‘No 
man knows what electricity is.” In his “Die 
tionary of Electrical Words, Terms and Phrases” 
Doctor Houston defines electricity as ‘“The name 
given to the unknown thing, matter or force, or 
both, which is the cause of electric phenomena.” 

Twenty-five years ago the text-books on physics 
attempted to give a clear understanding of what 
positive electricity is and what negative electricity 
is. The definition to-day of positive electricity 
is, “One of the phases of electric excitement,” 
and the definition of negative electricity is the 
same except that the word “‘electrical” is used 
instead of “‘electric’ — both meaning the same 
thing. 

The intimate connection between electricity 
and light is well known, but the knowledge 
seems only to make the true nature of electricity 
more mysterious than before. 

Yet electricity has come to be a “matter or 
foree, or both,” that is almost indispensable in 
the daily life of the civilized world. The ‘un- 
known thing” has been made to furnish power, 
light and heat. It has been harnessed for the 
service of mankind, and no man knows what is 
the thing in harness. The street-car motorman 
who calls it ‘‘juice’’ knows as much about the 
real nature of it as the wisest experts know. 


~~ 
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After the Battle. 


When this issue of the Companion reaches its 


readers the result of the presidential canvass, | 


which, at the time we write, is in its last stage, 
will be known. A long and exceptionally 
exciting contest will have been fought to a finish, 
and a great public question will have been settled. 
Such, at least, is the universal hope. Few 
citizens on either side will be found to desire such 
an outcome of the balloting as will leave the issue 
still open. 

The canvass has been of an importance unusual, 
even among presidential contests. It has been 
frequently compared to the great canvass of 1860, 
to which it bears a particular resemblance in the 
wide breaking of party lines. A_ still more 
striking point of similarity is found in the clear- 
ness of the issue. Now, as then, the two leading 
parties have adopted platforms whose meaning is 
unmistakable, and are advocating policies wholly 
irreconcilable. 

Of all this we are thoroughly mindful. The 
issue is great; the effects of the people’s 
decision will be felt for years to come. Never- 
theless, whatever may be the result, those who 
shall find themselves defeated at the polls must 
not despair of the republic. 

To many sincere advocates of the free coinage 
of silver it has seemed that the permanent adop- 
tion of the gold standard would be an evil of the 
greatest magnitude. In like fashion the oppo- 


nents of free coinage predict calamity to business 
and dishonor to the republic as the inevitable 
consequences of that policy. Both cannot be right, 
and we are not going to suggest that both are 
absolutely wrong; but it is surely not necessary 


' future. 
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to concede that even this remarkable election is 
going to destroy the business of the country. 
Here are some seventy millions of people, | 
ranking high among the peoples of the world in 
virtue and intelligence, and inhabiting a land | 
whose resources are still but imperfectly devel- | 
oped. All these people must be fed and clothed, | 
and no one questions that there is plenty for 
them all if they apply wisely to nature for her | 
blessings. True, the industrial methods of 
modern civilization are complicated, and the! 
character of the medium of exchange is of great | 
importance in the accumulation and distribution | 
of wealth. But can one imagine a great and 
energetic people giving up the production and 
exchange of commodities because of a failure to 
agree upon a satisfactory sort of money ? 
Moreover, we all know that Americans are, as 
a Tule, quick to regain their feet after a tumble. | 
To sit down and grieve over spilled milk is not a | 
national characteristic. To no people is the| 
future of such overwhelming importance as | 
compared with the past. Our youthful republic, | 
like a young man, does indeed live largely in the | 
We have made mistakes and recovered | 





from them. If perchance we should make others, 
are we not still of an age to outgrow them ? | 

The very earnestness of the appeal which each 
side is making is in itself an encouraging sign to 
the thoughtful observer, who has in mind more | 
than the immediate subject of debate. For is | 
not this earnestness at bottom an evidence of a 
deep and general concern for the welfare of the 
country? In indifference to politics, rather than 
in anxiety and fears, lies danger. Whenever in 
our history the people have been thoroughly 
aroused on any question, they have sooner or 
later found the right answer. To entertain 
gloomy forebodings as to the outcome because it 
is much debated is hardly in accordance with the 
spirit of our institutions. 

The intensity of the feeling manifested, the | 
ardor of the discussion, the general interest—these | 
are all hopefu] indications that we are nearing a 
decision which shall be final. Let us all make 
the best of it. We cannot all have our way, but 
the unsuccessful should not be likened to a 
vanquished army. When the verdict has been 
given and one policy is approved, nothing should 
be said of those who opposed it more bitter than 
this: that they sought the welfare of their country 
unwisely. 





SINGING SADNESS. 
s settee Hout pretched men 
re cradled in 2 yee ry by wrong: 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
Shelley. 
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The Dardanelles. 


The reluctance of the Turkish government to 
allow our little cruiser Bancroft to pass the 
Dardanelles for service as a despatch-boat for 
Minister Terrell directs attention anew to the 


straits. 

A glance at the map shows the importance of 
these waters. Constantinople and its Asiatic 
suburb, Scutari, lie on opposite sides of the 
southern extremity of the straits called the 
Bosphorus, which connect the Black Sea with 
the little Sea of Marmora. At the southwest the 
Sea of Marmora’ narrows into the straits of the 
Dardanelles, forty-five miles long, but at places 
not more than a mile wide. On both shores 
there are forts provided with modern guns. 
Through this channel lies the way into the 
/Egean, and thence into the Mediterranean. 

So long as these straits are closed to ships of 
war, Constantinople is secure against attack by 
sea. The Sultans always have claimed the right 
so to close the straits, and as long ago as 1841 
this principle was recognized by the Treaty of 
London. The stipulations of that treaty closed 
both the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to for- 
eign ships of war, with the exception of light 
vessels, for whose admission a firman from the 
Sultan was required. The Treaty of Paris in 
1856 and that of Berlin in 1878 reaffirmed this 
principle. 

The Treaty of Paris indeed went further, and 
“neutralized” the waters of the Black Sea. Not 
only were foreign ships of war forbidden to enter 
the Sea, but the powers possessing its coasts 
were prohibited from maintaining war-ships 
there, except a few small vessels for the protec- 
tion of the coast, and were not allowed to have 
arsenals there. These were some of the humili- 
ating conditions forced upon Russia at the close 
of the Crimean War. 

In 1870, when the attention of Europe was 
absorbed in the war between France and 
Germany, Russia took occasion to announce that 
she did not intend to be any longer bound by the 
clause of the Treaty of Paris which neutralized 
the Black Sea. The other powers which had 
signed that treaty made a virtue of necessity, and | 
in a conference at London the next year that 
clause was abrogated. Since that time Russia 
has maintained arsenals and a. fleet in the Black | 
Sea, but only her merchant-ships or the small | 
ships of her ‘‘volunteer fleet” carrying a mercan- | 





tile flag have been allowed to pass the straits. | f 


The Bancroft is not a ship of war within | 
the prohibitions of the treaties. She is of the | 


| erosity at Christmas-time. 


| Justice is better than generosity. 
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She is of the same class and intended for the same 
service as the guard-ships or despatch-boats of 
the six signatory powers, Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, France, Italy and Austria, now in the 
Bosphorus. Her exclusion was justified by the 
Porte, which is shrewdly suspected of represent- 
ing the opposition of Russia, on the ground that 
the United States was not one of the signers of 
the Treaty of Paris. That was the reason given 
last January. 

As Russia is generally recognized now as the 
chief obstacle to reform in Turkey, it is interesting 
to recall the fact that her ostensible motive in 
1853 in entering upon what developed into the 
war of the Crimea was to secure better protection 
for the Sultan’s Christian subjects, and that in 
1876 the same motive, emphasized by the Bulga- 
rian atrocities, led her into the war which ended 
in the defeat of Turkey and the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

In both of these contests Great Britain, now 
more zealous than any other of the powers for 
reform and humanity, was on the side of Turkey ; 
in the first instance as an open ally in the field, 
and in the second as a friend in need, securing 


| the modification of harsh terms of peace. 
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Common Sense and Generosity. 


It must be a churlish soul indeed who would 
wish to discourage generosity, and above all gen- 
Then, if ever, is the 
rightful season for giving; the season alike for 
good will, good cheer and good gifts. The native 
impulse of every healthy and affectionate nature 
is then to give freely and joyously in accordance 
with the sweet spirit of loving-kindness which 
hallows the best of holidays. 

Nevertheless, even in Christmas giving, it is not 
always selfish to count the cost of what we give. 
Not unfre- 
quently those who give too much do it at the 
expense of the persons who are nearest and 


| dearest to them—and do it for the benefit of 


persons less dear. 

It is not simply to the spending of money that 
this applies. It is equally true of the expenditure 
of labor, care and personal force of any kind. A 
truly generous and commendable sentiment, for 
example, prompts the young daughter of the house 
to embroider a half-score or more of dainty pres- 
ents for her friends; but if she had chosen less 
elaborate patterns, or remembered friends only 
for whom she truly cared, omitting mere social 
intimates, perhaps she would not have overtired 
her eyes, and thus become unable to give help in 
household duties where help was greatly needed. 

Then, too, there is the girl with nearly a hundred 
presents on her list, which she can only by the 
strictest economy manage to buy without exceed- 
ing her allowance. She achieves the feat, perhaps. 
It is done at a cost of weary limbs, aching head, 
and—as her suffering family can testify—a nervous 
strain for three or four weeks before Christmas 
day which keeps her intolerably cross when she is 
not hysterically tearful. 

And there is that other girl, with a smaller and 
worthier list, who denies herself a winter coat and 
makes her old fall one do that she may be more 
bountiful to her poor people. She, too, is sincerely, 
even nobly, generous; but when the fall coat, with 
a cutaway neck and a liberty scarf, results in 
pneumonia, it is her mother who must bear the 
strain of nursing and her father who must pay the 
doctor’s bill. Possibly she had a right to risk her 
health, if she alone could aceept the consequences ; 
but it is not often we can accept consequences 
alone. Some one else is sure to be involved, and 
that some one the person we most love, and who 
loves us most. 

In short, in the holiday season as at all other 
times, let us be just before we are generous. And 
in being generous let us be sure we bestow most 
where, when we think about it, we really most 
wish to bestow, and deprive no one unfairly or 
unkindly for the sake of another. Common sense 
is not the loftiest quality, perhaps, but none the 
less the loftier qualities are the better for a saving 
dash of it. Generosity, the Christmas virtue, is no 
exception. 
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A Ready Wit. 


A young woman in a Western State who lives 
near to a railway crossing, looking out of the 
window the other day, saw a laborer jump from 
one track to the other to escape an approaching 
freight-train. He was apparently dazed by terror, 
and stood still, not seeing that behind an express- 
train was rushing down upon him. 

The girl saw that before she could make him 
understand his danger it would be too late. She 
therefore threw up her arms, shrieking wildly, 
“Help! help! help!” trusting to the impulse which 
sends a man on the instant to the relief of a woman 
in distress. 

“I’m coming!” shouted the Irishman, springing 
toward her in time to escape the engine as it 
rushed past. He stared back at it, and then at 
the woman crying and laughing in the window, 
and taking off his hat with shaking hands, said: 

“T owe you something, miss,”’ and walked away. 

His intentions probably were as friendly as hers, 
but the wit was slower. 

Another example of presence of mind was that 
of a woman who, being left alone in the house one 
night, heard a noise in the dining-room, and knew 
that burglars were removing the plate. She was 
too far from any other house to summon assist- 
ance. Seizing a large paper bag which lay on a 
table, she inflated it and broke it on the wall of 
the stairs with a loud report. The thieves, mis- 
faking it for a pistol, dropped their plunder and 


€ 
There is no quality perhaps which we all covet 
more than this ready wit which makes action as 


excepted class whose admission by the firman of | prompt as thought in danger. Self-control, which 
the Sultan is permitted by those instruments. | we can cultivate, helps us to attain it in a degree; 
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but it is largely a gift of nature, like a keen eye or 
nimble tongue. We who are born without it may 
console ourselves with the fact that emergencies 
come but once or twice in life, while every hour 
calls for the use of common sense, patience and 
self-control, all of which we can have if we will. 
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AN OLIVE TWIG. 


While Bismarck was Prussian envoy at Paris he 
made a short Pyrenean tour, and at Avignon made 
the acquaintance of a young couple named Lining 
who were spending their honeymoon in that 
romantic spot. One day the three set out together 
for a drive, but they had scarcely seated them- 
selves in the carriage when a telegram was handed 
Bismarck. It was a message from King William, 
summoning him to return to Berlin and assume 
the post of Minister-President. 

The Prussian Chamber had rejected the esti- 
mates for a reformed army, which was the first 
condition of other reforms, and the king was in 
despair. 

Bismarck made no secret of the contents of the 
telegram, and frankly expressed a hope that he 
might succeed in reconciling the government and 
the Chamber. But he would not interrupt the 
drive, and they went on along the bank of the 
Rhone until, reaching the vineyards and olive 
groves, they got out of the carriage for a little 
stroll. Suddenly Madame Liining stopped, and 
breaking a double twig from a young olive-tree, 
offered it to Bismarck. 

“May this help you to make it up with your 
opponents!” she said. 

“I will aecept half of it,” he answered, gallantly, 
returning her a part of the twig. ‘May the other 
half, with this rose, bring you, dear madam, con- 
stant peace in your happy marriage!” 

Four days later he was in Berlin, and there he 
found the king with his abdication signed and 
ready. He refused, in those circumstances, to 
take office, and when the king asked him if he 
were prepared to govern against a majority of the 
Chamber, he answered “Yes” without the slightest 
hesitation. The abdication was torn up, and 
Bismarck accepted the office. It was during this 
struggle that the king said: 

“T can see far enough from the palace window 
to behold your head fall on the scaffold, and after 
yours, mine.” 

“Well,” said Bismarck, “for myself I cannot 
imagine a nobler death than that or on the battle- 
field. Surely your majesty, as captain of a com- 
pany, cannot think of deserting it under fire!” 

“Never!” was the reply, and the king sprang 
up, ready for action. 

But the olive leaf had not yet fulfilled its dra- 
matic mission. At his first speech before the 
Budget Committee Bismarck urged military re- 
form, but only to be met by the objection that it 
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would be much better for the government to | w 


depend upon moral conquests by the aid ofa liberal 
policy. He took out his pocketbook and produced | 
from it a little withered twig. 

“T brought this olive leaf with me from Avignon,” | 
said he, “in order to offer it to the Radicals as a 
symbol of peace; but I see I am much too soon 
with it.” 

This assurance was met with a smile, and he 
roused himself to sterner speech. “Germany,” 
said he, “does not look to Liberalism, but to the 
power of Prussia; and Prussia must pull herself 
together so as not to miss the favorable moment. 
Not by speechifying and resolutions can the great 
questions of the time be decided, but by blood and 
iron.” 

And blood and iron decided them. 
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HIS FARE. 


Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspond- 
ent, once told an amusing story connected with 
a lecture which he delivered at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. On arriving at the station in that 
pkice a negro hackman pressed forward, and 
offered his services to take the lecturer to the 
hotel. On arriving at his destination, Mr. Forbes 
asked the hackman what his fare was. 

“Well, sah,” replied the negro, with a compre- 
hensive grin, “if you’d jess gib me a ticket to de 
lecture, sah, dat’s all I ask, and I’d be right glad 
to get it.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Mr. Forbes, feeling 
that here, indeed, was an unexpected tribute; “I’ll 
give you one; and haven’t you a missis?” 

“Yes, sah,” was the prompt reply, “I’s got a 
missis.” 

“Well, you shall have one for her, too,” said the 
lecturer, who forthwith requested his agent to 
hand the man the tickets. That evening he looked 
about the hall for his colored admirer, but saw 
uothing of him. The next morning, on ordering 
a hack to go to the station, he discovered that the 
vehicle was driven by the same man. 

“I didn’t see you at the lecture last night,” said 
Mr. Forbes. 

“No, sah,” replied the darky, frankly, “I was 
not dar.” 
“But I gave you tickets for yourself and your 

wife,” said Mr. Forbes, in natural astonishment. 

“Yes, sah,” returned the hackman, with one of | 
his broadest smiles, “but you see me and my 
missis don’t know much about lectures, sah, and 
we thought we’d rather hab de cash; so I done 
sold dem tickets for a dollar, sah!” 
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WIFELY SOLICITUDE. 


It is always pleasant to see the wife of a publie 
man placing her solicitude for his personal well- | 
being above her pleasure in his advancement. It | 
ispsaid that Mrs. Palmer, the wife of the Illinois | 
senator, no longer young, who was nominated for 
the presidency at Indianapolis, was quite opposed | 
to the choice of her husband for this honor. She | 
was afraid that the strain it would put upon him | 
might break down his health. 

After the nomination had been made Senator 





| and stared into the obscurity under the bed. 


| Strange noises in Brayton’s ears as, with reluctant 
| steps, he could not refrain from drawing nearer the 
| bed. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Palmer returned to the hotel, where Mrs. Palmer ! 
came out to meet him. 

“Well, madam,” said the senator, shaking her 
hand warmly, “what do you think?” 

“John,” she said, “I’ll bet you haven’t had a | 
bite of lunch. You come with me to the dining- 
room this minute!” 

They marched off to luncheon with no further | 
talk. 


THE MAN AND THE SNAKE. 


The reputed fascination of the serpent’s eye is 
the motive of a story in Mr. Ambrose Bierce’s 
volume of tales entitled “In the Midst of Life.” 


| Mr. Brayton was the guest of a friend, an eminent 


zoblogist, whose specialty, of which he had a fine 
collection, was snakes. Stretched upon a sofa in 
his own room, Mr. Brayton glanced from the book | 
he was earelessly scanning while awaiting the 
summons to dinner, and saw, in the shadow under 
his bed, two small points of light about an inch 
apart. He gave them no special thought and 
resumed his reading. 


In a few minutes he gave an involuntary stort, 

is 
gaze disclosed the coils of a large serpent; the 

ints of light were its eyes, but they were no 
onger merely luminous points; they looked into 
his own with a malign significance. Brayton was 
a brave man, but this seemed an occasion when 
discretion was the better part of valor. He would 
beat a retreat and backward, so as not to disturb 
the reptile; but instead of the movement his will 
had shaped, his right foot was placed in advance 
of his left. 

The snake did not move, but its eyes seemed to 
become larger and more luminous. There were 


Suddenly something struck him a hard blow 
upon the face. He had fallen to the floor. 

The zoélogist, startled by a terrific scream from 
above, rushed to his friend’s room. There lay 
Brayton, senseless. As he bent over him he glanced 
under the bed. 

“How did this thing get here?” he exclaimed, 
and pulling out the snake, flung it to the centre of 
the room, where it lay without motion. 

It was a stuffed snake; its eyes were two shoe- 
buttons. 


TOO EAGER TO VOTE. 


COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Srown’s Bronclial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


N V E N + Oo R BS ADVISED WITHOUT 
GHARGE .... =. 

Send 4 ets. for Letter Scales weighing up to 7 oz. 

A. B. UPHAM, Patent Expert, Tremont Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Indispensable to a Perfect Complexion. 


Until Nature can be improved upon there can be 
nothing better for the Complexion than 








Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 
.. Brush... 


Because it is perfectly natural in method, simply urging 
the pores to duty, driving sallowness and wrinkles away 


The Standard Dress Edge 
of the World. 

“ FEDER’S BRUSH 

SKIRT PROTECTOR” 
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Feder’s Brush Skirt Protector 
insures perfect protection and a 
dressy appearance. It is both 
a protector and trimming. Will 


beauty. Harmful preparations only deceive the user 
they cannot deceive the skin. Covering blemishes 
with powder is but “adding insult to injury’ when 
the complexion is concerned. 

At all dealers ov sent on receipt of price. 
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Mr. J. K. Fowler, in his “Recollections of Old 
Country Life,” tells a very curious story about a 
parliamentary election in England in 1784. The 
rival candidates in a certain borough were Sir 
John Aubrey and Lord Verney. The poll lasted 


| fourteen days, and up to the very last day it was 


uncertain how the Ashridge tenantry would vote. 
Then it became known that they would vote against 
Lord Verney. Mr. Fowler says: 


My readers must understand that at that time, | 


when the constituency of any borough or county 
could not poll one vote an hour, the poll was con- 
sidered closed. 

On the last day Lord Verney was somewhere 
about thirty votes ahead of ——t, and the roads 

ere so bad from the Ashridge district that the 
voters could not make their way to the polling- 
lace without great difficulty. At eleven o’clock 
n the forenoon the Verney committee, sitting at 
pon Bull’s Head Inn, found that their man was 
safe 


No vote had been thrown for three-quarters of 
an hour; a quarter of an hour more, therefore, and 
the poll would close, and they had discovered that 
the Ashridge contingent could not arrive before 
twelve o’clock. 

They were congratulating each other on their 
certain success, when a violent supporter of their 
~ gallo’ 

ngs, recorded his vote for Verney, and hurrying 
at once to the committee-room, announced in a self- 
satisfied tone that he had just “given a plumper” 
for his lordship. 

“You have?” exclaimed the chairman. “Then 
you have lostour election.” 

And sure enough he had. The poll had then to 
be kept open an hour longer, the Ashridge tenantry 
arrived, and Sir John Aubrey was elected by 
twenty-four votes. 


UNREASONABLE. 


A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country. This old truth was newly exemplified 
lately in the case of a well-known American writer, 
according to the New York Tribune. 


The other =! Maurice Thompson visited Cal- 
houn, Georgia, his boyhood home. 

“Who’s that yander?” asked an old country- 
man, indicating Thompson, who was standing 
before a grocery-store, whittling a pine box. 

Pe a tall fellow?” 

“ (es. > 


“That’s Thompson—Maurice Thompson.” 

“What! The feller what use ter play eroun’ 
here?” 

“The very same.” 

“You don’t tell me?” 

“Fact. But he’s a great man now—one of the 
most successful of literary men.” 

“Onpossible!”’ 

“Fact, I tell you. He’s a great man now.” 

“Well,” said the old man, doubtfully, “hit may 
be so, but hit don’t look reasonable.” 
“Not reasonable?” 
“No. hy,”—and he drew closer and lowered 
his voice a little,—“he used ter go fishin’ with me!”’ 


HIS ADVICE. 


The statements made by some prominent men | 


when asked for their views on the political future 
of the country give rise to the suspicion that they 
have adopted the policy once recommended by a 
Western politician. 


His son was nominated for a state office, and the 
father proceeded ta - him some advice. 

“Now, Thomas,” he said earnestly, “do you 
lean a little toward everything, but don’t commit 
— to ones. Be round, Thomas; be pe. 
ectly round, like a junk-bottle, and just dark 
enough so that nobody can see what’s in you—and 
you'll get along.” 


HIS EXPERIENCE. 


An old Seotehman, on the occasion of his mar- | 


riage to a young woman of twenty-five, was rallied 
by some of his friends on the disparity between 
his age and that of his bride. 


“Aweel,” he responded, tranquilly, “she will be | 


” 


near me to close my een. 

“It may be.” remarked an old neighbor, senten- 
tiously, “but I’ve had twa wives, and they opened 
my een.” 


d into the town, rushed to the hust- | 


and exact adaptation to the re- 
quirements of any style of dress. 
It cleans easily— 

A shake and the dust is off; 
A rub and it’s clean; A brush and it’s new. 
At all Dry-Goods Stores or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 
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ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


We offer you revolvers that 
are so constructed that they require for 
their operation sufficient grasp simultane- 
ously applied on both stock and trigger, 
thereby rendering them perfectly harm- 
less in the hands of a child. 


Smith & Wesson 


REVOLVERS. 


You need a Revolver that can be de- 
pended upon—the most carefully made 
Revolver—the Revolver with a reputa- 
tion—the Smith & Wesson Revolver. 
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The Autoharp above, $7.50. 


Represents in its various styles greater musical 
possibilities than any other musical instrument 
of same cost. 

Easy to Play — Easy to Buy, 
the most acceptable present of tho day. 

All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will 
send it prepaid on receipt of price. Full satis 
faction guaranteed. Write for our beautifully 
illustrated story, “//low the Autoharp Captured the 
Family,” also Catalogue sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, Dolge Bidg., N. Y. 
Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d Street. 
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Ory about Tea persis ot tes crowing 


Paradise of Tea Growing 
CEYLON was famous for its spices long be- 
ore Tea became its staple product. 
INDIA is the native country of the tea plant, 
as it is found growing wild there. 

Virgin soil, and a sub-tropical climate, with 
careful culture, favor rapid growth of leaf, thus 
enabling the trees to yield frequent “ flushes ”’ of 
fresh, juicy and succulent leaves. Two tender 
leaves and bud are all that’s used; these contain 
the concentrated essence and vigor of the whole 
plant, for Ceylon and India tea. 

The growth and manufacture of this tea is 
conducted under skilled management, directing 
native labor, and it is prepared for the market 


entirely by machinery in the most careful and 
cleanly manner. It is this scientific manufacture 
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DAY’S WORK CONE AND CHECKED 
| Or preparation which gives the teas of these two countries their uncontested superiority over 
those made by the hand labor of the Mongolians in China and Japan. 

On account of this exceedingly careful attention it costs a little more than cheap, ordi- 
nary teas, but as it is double strength it is the cheapest in the end. 


Imported into North America 5,37'542 12s. 9,283'144 ves. 





PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 


NUBIAN sis 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 





Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
| the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress, 


| 
— 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ’’ dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
| crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


¥ 
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Look for this on every vard of the Selvedge. 
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Telling Stories. 


My little one climbs on my knee to say, 

In the coaxingest, cunningest kind of a way, 
“Pease tell me a ‘tory, dest one!” and this 
He ry with a hug anda long. long kiss 
That he gives as the story-teller’s fee, 

So what can I do but grant his plea? 


Shall I tell the story of Little Boy Blue? 
“No, no, dear mamma, dest somefin’ new!" 
This bars the way, then, for Little Bo Peep 
And the boy in the haystack fast asleep; 
The pigs that went to the market, too. 
What kind of a story shall | tell you? 


“Oh, somefin’ pitty.” And I begin, 

With a kiss for the dimpled cheek and chin, 
And what I tell him I searcely know, 

Since the thread of my story tangles so 

That I “lose the run of it,” half-way through, 
But that doesn’t matter,—it’s “somefin’ new.” 


The story ends. There’s a pause, and then—_ 
“Pease, mamma,” ploadingly, “tell it again.’ 
And I telb it over, and when it’s done 

There’s a quick demand for another one. 
And the queerest stories that I invent 

Are those with which he is best content. 


All at once the lids of my little one’s eyes 
Waver, and droop, and in vain he tries 
To lifethem, and keep them from closing quite. 
A moment more and they shut the light 
Away from the eyes that with dreams are deep, 
And my lover of stories is fast asleep. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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No, No, November. 


What ho, November! 
Autumn crowns the glowing sphere, 
Winter’s grasp is full of cheer, 

You between them sad and drear 
Bind your brows with leafage sere, 

Saying, “I remem 
When the year was not a bier—" 

Ah, woe November! 


If so November, 
Months like varying moods are sent— 
May is rapture, June content, 
| ao ge 8 with October blent, 
But when pale Discouragement 
Tends a dying ember, 
Weakly bent and sorely spent, 


Then, lo, November! 


Yet, O November, 
Red and gold before you glow, 
Dazzling near you shines the snow ; 
Grief like yours is brief, and so 
Think not that with you I’ll go 

Sighing “I remember!” 
Weeping low and wailing—no, 

No, no, November! 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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How He Found It. 


Among the benefactions to a popular church 
is a liberal endowment from a man whose name 
is well known, but not in connection with churches 
or with Christian work. 


of the church. 

The pastor, in showing to a friend the long list 
of subscribers to the fund, said: 

**What do you think of that name?” 

“It is a surprise to know that such a man had 
a tender spot in his heart. How did you find 
it?” 

“In this way: I often passed his elegant 
residence, and one winter the face of an old 
Irishwoman grew familiar to me from seeing her 
gazing out, sometimes from one window, some- 
times from another. She was always dressed in 
black, with a lace kerchief and a stiff white cap, 
but it was such a restless, weary, longing face 
that I could not help being attracted to it. 

“She grew at length to distinguish me in the 
throng, and whenever I passed I touched my hat 
to her, feeling repaid by the smile of satisfaction 
that gave a glimpse of her kindly nature. 

“One sunny morning in early spring, as I came 
up the avenue, I saw her sitting on the marble 
steps of the elegant house with her knitting, and 
as I drew near I said: 

***Good morning, mother.’ 

***Good morning, sor,’ she said. ‘And sure it 
was you I was looking for. Will ye be sitting ?’ 

**Thank you,’ I said, but as I remained stand- 
ing, with my hat in my hand, she went on: 

“Tt is not your way, but what are such foine 
door-steps for, if not to sit out on? Only this 
morning my son said,—that is my son’s name on 
the plate,—and he said, ‘‘Mother, what will make 
you happy ?’’ for he knows I’m not continted, 
though I was wild, after my old man died, to 
come from L[reland to live here. And I said: 

****To sit out on the steps with my knitting, 
and see the folks go by.” And he said: 

*****Well, mother, do it, then,” and here I am. 
You may be sure his wife is mad, and is scolding 
the poor lad this minute. Ah, but I must ask 
him to send me back to Ireland, for it is lonesome 
that I am, with not a cow, or a pig, or a chicken, 
or a goat even to care for.’ 

***Ask him rather to buy a little country farm, 
with all the fowls and animals you want, and let 
poor mothers and their children go out to you for 
a good time.’ 

***T will,’ she said, ‘faith, that I will,’ and the 
next day she was waiting on the steps to ask me 
in to talk it over with her son. 

“It is a good thought,’ he said, ‘and it gives me 
joy to carry it out. My mother shared with me 
in my infaney. I will share with her in her age.’ 

“The farm was bought, and while the poor 
mother lived she was perfectly happy living upon 
it. At her death the man gave the property and 
a fund to my church, but with the request that 
his name should never appear in connection with 


The interest of this | 
endowment is to be devoted to the fresh-air fund | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| it, for fear it would cast a reproach upon the | 


charity.” 

Kindness and address will somehow find the 
good in human hearts. 
to the lonely woman was a ‘“‘cup of cold water” 
that received its reward. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Knowledge. 


A few years ago Mr. Gladstone visited Oxford, 
the scene of his youthful triumphs in scholarship, 
and made the rounds of one of the most interesting 

| quadrangles, the University Press, where the 
| famous Bibles are printed. When he had been 
conducted through the various departments, and 
had been allowed to handle the Caxtons and other 
| literary treasures, the superintendent informed 
him that the men employed in the bindery, com- 
posing-room and other departments had assembled 
in one place and were anxious to see him. 


Mr. Gladstone consented to show himself. 


The clergyman’s greeting | that their husbands are beatin 1 
| some little medicine phials which are labelled in | 


\§ 


| - 


| 
| 


Entering the assembly-room, he was conironted | 
with a great throng of workingmen, who were | 


eagerly awaiting his coming. 
hearty cheers, followed by a long, awkward pause. 


There were several | 


“Can you not say a few words to them?” asked | 


| the superintendent. 
| “About what?” asked Mr. Gladstone. ; 

“Talk to them about printing,’ was the laconic 

| advice. 

That was enough. Inamoment the orator was 
mounted on a x, wiping his spectacles and 
beaming upon the printers. ‘ 

“You are printers!” he exclaimed. 
have good wages?” 

Some of the printers cried yes; others no. 

“Get the best wages which you can command,” 
continued the orator, “but remember that there is 
something higher and more important than the 

|money which you can earn. It is the quality of 
| your work. Itis that which makes the workman 
| what he is.” 
| After this introduction Mr. Gladstone told the 
| story of a famous man who, in order to obtain a 
rfect copy of one of his books, set the type 
himself and corrected it line by line, as the Oxford 
Bibles are revised; and then ssing from one 
branch of the subject to another, he displayed 
much technical knowledge. 

“Nobody ever told me,” said one of the by- 

standers, “that the Grand Old Man was a printer.” 
r. 


“Do you 


Mr. Gladstone was not a printer, but he seemed | 





| to know a hundred things about the trade which | 


|the workmen had never learned. He had not 
| more tha to address them, and he did not have 


more than a moment’s warning; but out of a full | 


mind he was able to speak to them with marvellous 
| facility, 
The 

bered that speech to this day. It helped to make 
|every man who heard it a more thoughtful, self- 
respecting workman. 
| A similar story is told of another visit by Mr. 
| Gladstone to a factory where anchors and chains 
| were made, in the west of England. He persisted 
in going through the works, and when he emerged 
from them he astonished the $s of the firm 
by telling them not a little about their business 
that was new to them. 

“I had always understood,” said one of them 
“that Mr. Gladstone was a wise man, but I would 
never have suspected that he knew more about 
anchors and chains than I did.” 

It has always been natural for him to assimilate 
knowledge in every-day life. Everything human 
has interested him. 
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Masks For Age. 


The host and hostess at an English country- 


of the table. In reality the husband was eight 
years older than the wife, but he looked twenty 
years younger. How this came about may readily 
be explained. 


The lady could not endure the ae that she 
was growing old. For years she had dyed her hair 
and eyebrows, enamelled her forehead and neck, 
and painted her cheeks. 

Every artifice which she employed to conceal 
the signs of advancing years only served to make 
her look older. As she sat at table with her guests 
she seemed to be wearing a mask which did not 
fit her. Every one could see the paint aifd rouge, 
and understood why it was that she never smiled. 

“Her ladyship has a good sense of humor,” 
remarked one of the guests in the meee 
in an aside to a companion, “but she never laughs 
at my stories, much as she would like to do so. 
She cannot smile, poor lady, after her toilet is 
made for the evening. Her face is steeled against 
all jokes. I don’t know what would happen if she 
were to laugh heartily. Her rigid face, with its 
dyes and paint, would break up and go to pieces.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “she is aging fast, and 
cannot last long. But how young and sprightly 
our host appears!” 

His hair was gray and growing thin, but no one 
noticed it as an indication of age. He had a fresh, 
natural complexion, and a fine glow of health in 
his cheeks. Making no attempt whatever to dis- 
cy his age, and laughing merrily at every jest, 

e seemed one of the youngest men in the party. 
So youthful was he in appearance and flow of 
spirits that nobody thought of him as he really 
was—a man “well-stricken in years.” 

A well-known London lady of fashion startled 
her friends one night by appearing in a drawing- 
room with hair almost white. Many acquaintances 
recognized her with difficulty. They had been 
accustomed to seeing her with jet-black hair. 

Oh yes,” she exclaimed, when rallied upon her 
change in appearance, “I am weary of having my 
hair dyed every week! I am going to run the ris 
of being called an old woman.” 


oot her increasing age commented upon. She 
jookec 
in her glossy black dye. Her face and complexion 
were brightened by contrast, and she was hand- 
somer and more youthful than before. 


dues. 
for age. 
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No More Wife-Beating. 


their wives always place the blame upon the wives 
in some way. 


and exaggerate the woman’s. 


disturb them in their ease or their amusements. 


An example of the prevailing European er 
ophy on this subject io given in a story told of a 
French clergyman of Normandy. He informed 


the complaints of wives that their husbands beat 
them when under the influence of hard cider, until 
he hit upon a medicine which cured the trouble. 





| men received instruction. 
rinters of Clarendon Press have remem- | 


| 


house offered a strange contrast in appearance as | 
they entertained their guests from opposite ends | 


But in reality she had not taken any risk of | 
ounger with her white hair than she had | 


In order to grow old gracefully one must not be | 
unduly anxious to cheat Father Time out of his | drove, but in it Ellen saw the kingdoms of this 
A contented spirit is the best-fitting mask | world and the glory thereof. 


It is a part of the philosophy of this | 
same Old World to excuse the man’s shortcomings | 
It virtually says, «“ 
that if husbands are unkind, it is because wives | murmured as the horses approached one; but she 


“A medicine? Do you give it to the husbands 
to lessen the quarrelsomeness due to the drink ?” 
| “Oh no, I give it to the wives.” 
| “To the wives! Tell me about it.” 
“Well, when the women come to me complaining 
them, I show them 


| Latin, ‘Aqua stillata,’ ‘Vinus putei,’ and so forth. 
Then I tell them that the contents of these bottles, 
if taken by a wife, will prevent her husband from 
beating her. 
“*Take a bottle of this drug,’ I tell the woman; 

‘it is precious. As soon as you see your husband 

enter the house fill your mouth with a large swallow 
| of it. Only be careful not to swallow a drop ot it 

till your husband is abed and asleep; hold it there 
| carefully, and I will guarantee that you will not 
be beaten.’ ”’ 

“And does this remedy work?” 

“Perfectly. The drug is nothing but pure water, 
but so long as the woman holds it in her mouth 
e cannot say a word. And though there are 
more drunkards than there were before, there are 
no wife-beaters!” 


-@- 


My Garden. 


My garden blooms the winter long— 
hrough days of snow, of wind and sleet, 
The flowers unfold, a winsome throng 

Of blossoms gay and sweet: 
And Summer keeps me company 

In this small nook that she has found — 
A tiny realm, five feet by three, 

By vine-wreathed glass closed round. 


Old Winter beats upon the pane 
In jealous rage to see so fair 

His sister’s lurking-place—in vain 
He strives to reach her there. 


ac. 
Across the window deftly weaves 
To hide fair Summer's face. 


My garden all the winter through 

A cheery lesson reads to me: 
It blooms as if the skies were blue 

And June’s soft breezes blowing free, 
Contented with its tiny room: 

“Learn thou from us,” it says, “the art 
, through days of cold and gloom, 
A little summer in the heart.” 

ELEANOR WILLIAMS, 
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An Old-Time Master. 


In “Schools and Schoolboys of Old Boston” the 
author gives a description of one of the first Latin 
schools of the city, a “description written by one 
who was a pupil there at the time. It was the 
school where Emerson and Sumner, Motley and 
Beecher, James Freeman Clarke and other famous 
The master, Mr. Gould, 
was an able teacher, but very eccentric, for which 
reason he was called “Sawney.” Contrary to the 
methods of the present day, the rattan played a 
prominent part in the discipline of the school. 


School was called to order at eight o’clock, and 
after a prayer the morning exercises began. 

“Sawney,” with jointed cane in hand, 
to hear the lessons which have been studied over- 
night. Just then a boy commits some indiscretion, 
or breaks a rule, and the rattan descends upon his 
shoulders. 

While this thrashing is going on, the boys on the 
other side of the room shout im chorus, and the 
master hastens to single out one of their number 
for a flogging; and while he does this the other 
side of the room gets disorderly. 

Thus for some minutes “Sawney”’ has to travel 
backward and forward, thrashing one side and 
saluted by the other alternately, till at last he 
stops short in the middle of the room, and the 
tumult stops short likewise. 

“Pll tell you what it is, my fine fellows,” says 
“Sawney,” peering at the school through his rough 
| eyebrows: 

“If you'll be good, I’ll thank you, 

If not, I'll spank you.” 


He ane gave such orders in rhyme, in a 
queer, sarcastic manner, peculiar to himself. The 
ull scholar was pretty certain to feel the cane, 
and every recitation was enlivened by a free 
application of the rattan. The — expected it, 
and governed themselves accordingly. 
ore the public examination there was a gen- 
eral preparation and cramming. The boys were 
drilled on certain passages, and knew beforehand 
just what they would be called upon to do “to 
show off” before the fathers of the town. 

I well remember that one boy, having been 
drilled pretty thoroughly in the declining of duo, 
was inadvertently called upon to decline tres 
before the assembled wisdom. He faltered, looked 
toward “Sawney” at first pletely dumf ded, 
then in utter despair faltered out: 

“That’s not my word, sir!” 

The mistake was instantly rectified, and the boy 
did duo to admiration. 
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A Cripple’s Happy Day. 


‘Ellen MeKay was badly burned when she was 
ten years old, and has never been able to walk 
since, not even with crutches. Her mother is a 
drunkard, with whom her husband refuses to live, 
though he contributes half a dollar a week toward 
Ellen’s support. Mrs. Wyman, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, describes the poor girl’s pitiful condition. 
Especially affecting is the writer’s account of 
Ellen’s drive about the city. Mrs. Wyman called 
for her on May day, and thus pictures what must 





have been to the cripple an unforgetable experi- | 


| ence: 


When she was dressed for her little journey, she 
went down the stairs, sliding from step to mp. and 
the driver took her in his arms and placed her in 
the open phaéton. Mrs. McKay followed us to the 
door. Ellen clambered upon the carriage-seat. 

“Good-by!” called the girl, with a little thrill in 
her voice; and then “Good-by!” once more; and 
finally, “Good-by, mother,” she said, “for a little 
while—for the first time in thirteen years.” 

It was a shabby little town through which we 


She did not talk 
much, but she recognized the names of many 
places as names she had heard—of streets, shops, 
graveyards, factories, the convent, the Catholic 
chureh, and other churches. 

It was as much of an experience to us who took 
her as it was to her to be taken out into the world— 
she a girl twenty-three years old, who had never 


Old-World stories about husbands who ill-treat | seen a pretty lawn, a large shop window, or the 


| main street of a town since she was a little child. 
She was quick at catching the meaning of things, 

though she said afterward, “I saw a thousand 

things I never saw at home.” 

does be afraid of the electric cars,” she 


| was soon reassured, and gave herself up to quiet 
| enjoyment. 

“Are you happy?” I asked. 

“Does this make me happy? Oh yes.” 

“What do you think about when you are at 


his superior that he had been much troubled by | home?” I inquired. 

“T don’t think,’ she answered. “It’s just like 
being dead.” 

Afterward she admitted that she spent a great 
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deal of time wenteging how it would be if she 
could go out from the house; but she knew that 
she could not, and so was generally contented. 

She wanted to see the river, and we drove over 
many bridges and let her look up and down the 
stream; and when she caught sight of some little 
steamboats she said: 

“T used to think they were like houses.” 

She admired the dolls dressed up in the shop 
windows to display clothing and millinery, and 
thought them so “natural” and “handsome ;” and 
she liked, though maybe not quite so well, the 
beauty of one or two magnolia-trees which were in 
full bloom, and the glowing color of some red 
bushes seen in the distance up the river. 

“IT don’t know how to thank you for your kind- 
ness,” she said gently, as she found we were finally 
returning to the tenement house which she called 
1ome. 

It seemed cruel to take her back. The driver 
lifted her with added tenderness out of the carriage, 
and insisted on carrying her up the outer steps 
into the house. She stopped on the entry staircase, 
and sat there facing us as we prepared to go. 
Her dreadful mother, who wanted money, stood in 
the door repeating her maudlin request: 

“T wan’ ter see yer, I wan’ ter see yer myself.” 

Ellen called out a good-by and waved a timid 
farewell from the stairs, and I searcely noted the 
mother’s horrible face or voice, for the girl's at 
were shining as I think I never saw any other 
human eyes shine. 


”/ 
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His Wits Saved Him. 


Some years ago, upon the coast of France, there 
occurred one of those romantic episodes that seem 
to belong to the realm of fiction. A vessel had 
foundered within sight of port—gone down with 
all her cargo. Two divers were sent to report 
upon the cause of the disaster and the prospect of 
raising the goods. One of these represented the 





| insurance brokers, who had instituted the investi- 


gation, and the other the captain and owners of 


| the vessel. 





| not forsake him. Fin 


| swooned, and in this condition the o 
wrepares | 





The brokers’ man touched bottom first, and 
found himself on a bed of white sand. He was 
fortunate enough almost immediately to discover 
the wreck, and at once climbed the crags upon 
which the vessel rested. Investigation showed 
him that there had been foul play, for an auger- 
hole was plainly visible.in the hull of the ship. 

He had turned to point out his discovery the 
other diver, who was now by his side, when he 
felt himself suddenly clutched by the waist and 
cna down upon the sand. Here his assailant 
murderously attempted to break the glass of his 
helmet, but the assailed man fought desperately 
for his life. 

He firmly believed himself to be in the clutch of 
a madman, and for a few minutes the water was 
thick with sand that flew up around the combat- 
ants. In the end the first diver was worsted, and 
his assailant forced him to loose his hold upon his 
ine. 

Death seemed imminent, but the diver’s wits did 

‘inding that he was no match 

for his adversary, he fell back and a ——— 

er man 

prepared to leave him, cut off from communication 

with the upper world, He gave the RY to be 

drawn up, but as he began to ascend, the appar- 

ently swooning man sprang to his feet and clutched 

the rising man’s legs with a firm grip, and the twe 
were hauled to the surface together. 

Then, indeed, the ready-witted diver fainted in 
earnest, and before he regained consciousness his 
enemy had escaped to land, and when captured 
was attempting to leave the country. At the trial 
he explained the reason of his conduct. 

It was the old story of greed leading to unlawful 
deed. and of the resulting danger inciting to fresh 
crime; an overinsured cargo, a scuttled ship, and 
then a frantie effort on the part of the ship-owners 
to avoid disgrace and punishment by offering to the 
diver a share of the profits on condition that the 
discovery, sure to be made by his rival, should 
never be heard of above the surface. 
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Successful Stratagem. 


A retired showman is reported by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer as telling a pretty good story of the 
way he once abated a nuisance in a Pennsylvania 
town where his company was playing an engage- 
ment. For several nights the performance was 
interrupted by a messenger from the box-office to 
the stage manager with a request that he should 
go upon the stage and inquire if Doctor Bolus, or 
whatever his name was, were in the audience, as 
he was wanted immediately. The stage manager 
could not refuse such a request, and the doctor was 
well advertised. 


We soon found out, says the showman, that the 
doctors—there were two of them—so much in 
demand were very small fry, and were undoubtedly 
using our stage as a means of getting themselves 
into notice. So one day I took a walk up the main 
street of the town till I came to a certain sign 
hanging over a stairway. 

I climbed the stairs to the office indicated, had a 
brief conversation with its occupant, and con- 
cluded by handing him reserved seat tickets. 

That evening immediately after the first act, and 
before any messenger from the box-office had a 
chance to arrive, I stepped out in front of the 
curtain and held up my hand. Then in my gravest 
tones I asked: 

“Ts Doctor Chizziold in the house?” 

— og | a very tall colored man, with a 
bushy white head and huge silver-mounted spec- 
tacles, rose in the audience and said: 

“Heah Lis, sah.” 

The audience tittered, but I kept my gravity. 

“You are wanted at the box-office at once, doctor, 
in a case which requires your immediate profes- 


| sional attention.” 





As the aged darky ducked to me and hobbled 
from the room the audience broke into a wild roar. 

Perhaps you will understand the cause of their 
merriment when I add that the old man was a corn 
doctor, and probably the best-known eccentric 
character in town. 

Well, there were no more doctors called for from 
that stage during our engagement. 
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Too Much of a Good Thing. 


A story of a man who took too large a mouthful 
is told by Tid-Bits. The man was a canon of the 
English church, and a magistrate. 


In his capacity of magistrate he was once visiting 
the county jail, and expatiated to a friend who was 
with him on the virtues of the treadmill. Warming 
with his theme, he declared that he often wished 
he had one at home to give him the gentle exercise 
he required, and to remove his friend’s skepticism, 
he asked the warden to give him a turn. ¢ 

Round went the wheel, the canon declaring that 
the movement was delightful; but after two 
minutes he had had enough and called upon the 
officer to stop the mill. To his horror the officer 
answered: 

“Very sorry, sir; I can’t. It’s timed to go fifteen 
minutes, and won't stop before.” 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


Jack-o’-Lantern. 


In the pleasant corn-field, 
All the summer through, 
Such a funny playmate 
Waited long for you. 
Snugly housed and hidden 
Where the gay, greenleaves, 
Bending close together, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


morning, your mother with the other little girls | 


After the pleasure-counting process is over, 


and boys would rush to the street it had passed and two little faces are eager and beaming, the 


over. Such an eager group! 


Such twisting and | boys decide on a visit to the ‘‘Zoo” with Sister 


turning, such bending and looking with eyes | Nell. 


ever on the ground. Can you guess what for? 


*‘And while you are there,” says Mother 


Well, for the print of the elephant’s feet in the | Brown, “‘take a good look at the elephants, and 
road. Then, hurrah for the one who discovered | then remember the line of little girls and boys 


the biggest and plainest! 


“Those were three great pleasures in mother’s | elephant’s foot.” 


child-life, dears. Have you as many?” 


Two silent little boys look up into Mother 


Brown’s smiling face. Jack speatcs first : 


| working so hard to find just the print of an 
G. H. 8. 
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WEE Dorothy was not feeling well, and 


“I’ve begun to count mine, but I haven’t | mamma took her to the doctor to learn what the | 


fingers enough. I’ll count the rest on Ben’s.”’ 


“No you can’t,” says Ben, promptly, “for I 


haven’t enough for myself.’’ 


| trouble was. After they came home a neighbor | 
y what the doctor said. “Oh,” 


said Dorothy, ‘he said I had the chicken-pies.” 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, 


Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
WORD PUZZLE. 


A young couple have just begun housekeeping 
and are looking for a maid to wait upon them. 
| The y do not dare to hire the ——- —— ——, as they 
are afraid of her warlike actions and habit of 
They fear that the beauty of the —— 

— — — would draw too 
many admirers around her. 
They wish some one who is 





Made his rustling eaves. 
When the corn was gathered, 
When the flowers were 
dead, 
From the lonely hillside 
Peered his golden head. 
Now at last behold him, 
With his open face, 
Smiling broad and cheery 
In the darkest place. 
Bear him forth in triumph, 
Through the autumn night, 
Jolly jack-o’-lantern 
With his eyes so bright. 
Comic little fellow, 
Come to make you fun, 
When in gray November 
Summer sports are done. 


* 
> 





Then and Now. 


Such a fussy time in the 
little Brown house—and all 
about ‘“‘nothing to do.” 

“T don’t know what’s the 
use of having a vacation if 
you have just nothing to do 
in it,” grumbles Master 
Ben. 

“T know two things we 
might do, but we can’t,” 
says Jack. ‘“‘We might go 
after chestnuts or we might 
drive Lightfoot.” 

““H’m, that’s great,” sniffs 
Ben. ‘‘When the chestnuts 
are gone and Lightfoot is 
lame.” 

“Well, that’s what I 
meant,”” mournfully drawls 
little Jack. 

Mother Brown, sewing by 
the window, smiles and says 
cheerfully: ‘‘Ben, my boy, 
take that pucker out of your 
forehead, and Jackie dear, 
just see what a dreadful 
crooked-legged man you have 
made on mother’s nice clean 
window. Now, then, come 
and sit by me, I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

Two little bodies bounce 
down on the floor by moth- 
er’s side, and leaning back 
in her low chair, Mother 
Brown begins: 

‘‘When mother was a small 
girl she lived in a tiny, lone- 
some village called Kettle- 
Cove. 

‘Such few houses as there 
were, and so farapart! The 
winters were so long and 
cold we children were afraid 
that the snowdrops and vio- 
lets would get tired of wait- 
ing and never come out at 
all. 

“T have been counting on 
my fingers the greatest events 
in our lives, and I have used 
just three fingers. 

“On my first finger I count 
the ‘stage-coach.’ No, not 
a game to play, but a real, 
heavy, lumbering coach, 
which every morning at half- 
past eight clattered through 
the village street on its way 
to Salem. 
















OVEMBER is just the 
time, you know, 
When we love to think of 

the Long Ago. 
And so we have studied and 
talked to-day 


About going to school in Grand- 


mamma’s day. 


The little red schoolhouse, plain 
and bare. 








The schoolma’am prim in her 


try. 


Not half the fun that we have. 


Dear me, 


We all were as thankful as we 


could be 


That we did not live in Grand- 


mamma's day, 


And go to school in the old-time way. 


high-backed chair, 
Her queer old gown and her queerer hat. 
(Just fancy Miss Mary looking like that.) 


5 # Str. Ore: occ ot i 


And this is the way the children dressed. 
We thought them odder than all the rest. 
The seats were hard and the 
lessons dry, 
No pictures and music 
and games to 


strictly honest, and so do not 
hire the —— —— , as they 
have heard her implored to 
“give back” another’s prop- 
erty. They think — 
might be tempted to go to all 
the dances, not restricting 
herself to her lawful May 
first. They know it would be 
of no use to try to get one of 
the —— ——, for any one of 
them would be lone sly if sep- 
arated from her many sisters. 








2. 
ENIGMA, 


We should learn the 2, 3, 1 
of calm debate, and not get 
into a 1, 4,5,6 or quarrel 4,5 
we » disagree about the 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS—FLOWERS. 


Ha, tad, I told you not to pick 

My flowers; and there you 
stand 

ow in the very act, and 


My “choicest —— in your 
rand, 


Eh? yes, no luck. A sudden 


shower 
Came up and we were fore- 
ed to fly, 
And in the —— bow 


Find shelter till the clouds 
rolled by. 

If such a lovely blossom grew 

In garden bed which I called 


min 
I'dle ave ‘all other flowers that 
blew 
And gaze upon the —— fine. 


Have you a pole to hire? You 
turn 
So faithfully toward the sun, 
O —, ’twill surely burn 
You’ up before the day is 


done. 
I must turn a spadeful of 
earth 
And plant a few seeds here 
and there, 
For a teen —  blossom’s 
wor 


A little ‘time and care. 


A little flower, —., 
Was what I gave to thee. 
Alas! ’twas all in vain, false 
heart, 
Thou hast forgotten me. 


As poets hint, the perfume 


rare 
Of —— floats upon the air. 
But echo, last born voice, shall 


die, 

When — — all the chil- 
dren cry. 

I spy an urchin climbing on 
the wall, 

Close by the —— bed. He'll 
steal them all. 


Oh, ope the door and let me 
in 


Is it of me or my long grin 

You're frightened? See t 

— vine 

Covered with blossoms, round 
the pillars twine. 


he 





4. 
CHARADE. 


They say my first had rigid 
views 
Observed each Jewish reg- 
ulation, 
Blamed those who 
would use 
Who came beneath his ob- 
servation. 
If that be so, my next I’m sure 
He never would have placed 
beside him. 
Some things about it one can’t 


liberty 


cure. 
To call it his were to deride 
him. 


And yet these two make up 
my whole, 
Or so in Yankee land they 
hame it. 
Britons respect the pious soul, 
And on another basis frame 





it. 
They make my second but a 





“We always watched and 
waited, for often there would 


be mail for some one in Kettle Cove, and it was | 


fun to catch it, and run to deliver it. 


“On my second finger I count the steam-cars. | 


I don’t mean that mother had lovely rides in 
them. Notatall. They came nowhere near our 
village, but we used to see them once in a while. 

“That was one of the great days in our child- 
life. Some of the older girls would lead us 
through a two-mile woods road, where at a small 
clearing we got a glimpse of what seemed to me 
a kind of a fierce, roaring monster, with a jointed 
tail whisking after him. Four miles, boys, for 
the sight of a train of cars! 

“Now I come to my third finger. Another 
once in a great while the cireus passed through 
Kettle Cove on its way from Salem to Gloucester. 

“TI am not going to tell you that we saw it. 


But as early as sleepy eyes could open in the 





Queer Arithmetic. 


When a camel can rest 
In a song-sparrow’s nest 
And an elephant roost in a tree, 
When oysters can fly 
And cookies can ery 
And the North Pole can cipher 
and multiply, 
Then two times one will make three. 





<Oee 


Ruthy’s Shopping. 


It was the first time that little Ruth had ever spin her top with a happy smile. 
She walked out of the gate 
pennies | 


gone shopping. 


looking quite important, with three 


| clutched very tight in her small, round hand. 
Oh, dear, no; for it passed through in the night. | 


Pretty soon she came back again with a bright 
red top, but there was a little cloud on her face. 


‘Don’t you like your pretty top?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” she said, soberly. 

Then the corners of her mouth began to draw 
down. 

“T was selfish,” she said, almost crying. 
took the poor shopman’s very last top!” 

Mamma and aunty, too, could hardly make her 


“7 





playthings than keep them for himself. 


believe that the shopkeeper would rather sell his | 
But | 


“What is the matter, dear?” asked mamma. | 





when at last she understood that he never played | 


with any of them, and really liked pennies better 
| even than toys, she was comforted and began to 
B. Ms, T. 


2 
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“Wat do spiders make their webs of?’ 
|asked Fred. ‘Their hair?” 


cheat, 
Although I’m sure my first 
would scorn it, 
And on the whole might think it meet 
To let the Yankee word adorn it. 


But after all, it matters naught, 

The word’s the same. You may pronounce it 
Whichever bey | Jou think you ought, 

And no one r fe itly can denounce it. 
There are two places of the name, 

The mother there, and here the daughter, 
Both fair, and neither born to fame, 

In England or this side the water. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Scott, plot; Stowe, throw; Burns, turns; Irv- 
ing, deserving; Whittier, wittier; Hume, room; 
Dryden, Leyden; Pope, hope; Schiller, pillar; 
Gray, sway; Cooper, stupor ; Spenser, tenser ; Ten- 
nyson, venison ; rowning, frowning; Green, seen; 
Twain, sane; Warner, corner; Bacon, shaken; 


| Lamb, sham.’ 


| 
| 


2. Heirloom, 

3. Neuralgia. 

4. Flow, fowl, wolf. 
pets, pest. 

5. Hearth, earth, heart. 


Bared, beard, bread. Step, 








‘families have been held as hostages for the 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
| it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 
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Our PostAL REVENUES.—The report of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General for the | 
year ending June 30, 1896, shows a total of postal 
expenditures for the year amounting in round | 
numbers to ninety million dollars. ‘The receipts 
fell a little more than eight million dollars short | Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
of meeting the expenditures. This deficiency | Janesville, Wis. 
is less by sixteen hundred thousand dollars than | TT T A WANT to, take Subscriptions for 
that for the preceding year. As the volume of | magazines published? We pay 
mail matter constitutes a kind of barometer of | J4T#e commission. to agent t's Tull ourht tc EVRY 
business conditions, it is interesting to notice that | MONTH, Room 24, 4 East 20th St., New York City, 
there was an increase of about seven per cent. in | S U | Extra Pants $ 
the receipts for postage over the preceding year. and Cap, 
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The first quarter of the current fiscal year Dalivered free ht any Exorees or Rost 
showed a falling off in receipts. 
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RuRAL PostaL DeELivery.—The Post- SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 7* “iert 37582 5 
master-General is making use of a special appro- | EARN MONEY Aeclling National Patent Dish Washer. 
priation made at the last session of Congress to Greatest seller. Best made, simple, dur. 
experiment with rural free postal delivery in able. Price low. Over S000) enid. Washes 
representative localities in twenty-two states. 
The experiment has been begun in certain 
counties in Maine, Massachusetts, New York 
and West Virginia, and will be extended as 
rapidly as the arrangements can be made. The 
object is to determine the approximate cost of such 
service, and its effect, if any, upon postal receipts. 
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muss, slop, sca fingers or broken 
)dishes. A child can operate. Everyone 
warranted. Sells on merit. One sold lays 
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catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
Day.—What was formerly a distinctively New | 
England custom of proclaiming a day of public | 
thanksgiving has of late years become a national i Game. sans 
practice, and the President generally designates Affords 
the last Thursday of November as the day. In Heaps of Fun. 
the Dominion of Canada, Thanksgiving day has Over 1,500,000 Sold. 
usually been observed earlier in the month; but | PRICE Fico cee aR 
this year the Dominion government has appointed ber- —— ate wae y My 
the last Thursday of November, in order to bring | 370 Atlantic ‘Ave., Boston. 154 Lake St., 
it upon the same day observed in the United | Shicae. é Market St., San Francisco. 
States, because the suspension of business on that DEAFN =as 
day in this country affects business in Canada. ent Teen Weless elloved be. atu 

3 Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

THE “COMPETITOR” PRISONERS.—In the Cnet pctgntite invention; only sate. 
case of the Americans who were taken prisoners =. ————— pnt pnyisi oo Ear 
on the filibustering schooner Competitor, and medical skill fails. No wire or string 
were sentenced to death by court martial in Cuba / “wieeot ean ‘DRUM CO 
last May, the Spanish government has yielded to 100 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, sie 
the demands of the United States, and will give iz2 Broadway {Room 116), New York. 
the prisoners a new trial in the civil courts. This 
right was claimed for the prisoners by our state 
department on the ground of the so-called Cushing 
protocol of 1877, and the treaty of 1795, under 
both of which Americans charged with crime in 
the Spanish dominions are entitled to a fair and 
open trial, and to counsel of their own choosing. 

EXTRADITION REFUSED.—The French gov- 
ernment has refused the request of Great Britain 
for the extradition of Patrick Tynan, who was 
recently arrested, charged with dynamite conspir- S t 
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acy, and who was also wanted for supposed 
complicity in the assassination of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Secretary Burke. 'Two of Tynan’s 
associates, who were arrested at Rotterdam, could 
not be extradited because the offences with which at 
they were charged are not included in England’s qutaleane'| tree. 

treaty with Holland. Political offences are not s atte 3 
ordinarily subject to extradition, and there are ome 86 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


English precedents for a liberal interpretation of 3 
such crimes. Of the four men accused of a share wT. 


in the recent dynamite conspiracy, one only, 
Edward Ivory alias Edward Bell, is in the hands 
Justly Celebrated. 
See our large advertisement on 


of the English authorities. He was arrested at 
second cover of Premium List. 


Glasgow, and is reputed to be an American. 

attempting to remove their families to this country. 
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tionary power to refuse to permit the emigration 
of such families; and in some instances the THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
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A CoNcESsIOoN. — Armenians who have 
become naturalized citizens of the United States 
have often experienced serious difficulty in Free 
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continued payment of taxes by Armenians in 
America. After long negotiation, Minister Terrell 
has secured from the Turkish government the 
abandonment of this practice, and orders have 
been issued to give safe-conduct to the seaports, 
and to permit the departure of all native Arme- 
nian women and children whose husbands and 
fathers are in the United States. A first instal- 
ment of fifty has been sent to Constantinople 
from the interior. 









“T’sein Toms, Honey" 
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A VETERAN SENATOR.—The legislature of 
Vermont, by a nearly unanimous vote, has 
reélected the venerable Justin S. Morrill as 
United States Senator. Mr. Morrill, who is in 
his eighty-seventh year, is just completing his fifth 
consecutive term in the Senate, and had served 
twelve years in the House of Representatives 
before he entered the other branch of Congress. 
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fast dish that surpasses all others in 
flavor and healthfulness. It is abso- 
lutely free from adulteration. A ster- 
ling product. Sold by all grocers. Not 
genuine unless it is in ared box. 
Bera Our Guarantee. Buy a package 
Aunt J 's. Self-rising 
Pancake Flour and if you do not find it 
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ReEcENtT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
whose deaths have recently been recorded are 
Thomas White Ferry, who served two terms 
from Michigan in the United States Senate, and 
was acting Vice-President after the death of 
Vice-President Wilson ; William A. Richardson, 
chief justice of the United States Court of Claims, 
and formerly Secretary of the Treasury ; Levi K. 
Fuller, Governor of Vermont in 1893-4; and 
Bishop Henry Bachman of the Moravian Church. 
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FREE / 


THE Youtu’s Companion 
Premium List contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of a 
thousand articles appropriate 
for Holiday Gifts. Many of 
these articles were designed 
and are made expressly for 
ComPANION readers. 
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prompt delivery of your goods. 
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interesting facts, 


IRON QUARRIES. — Very 
not generally known, about tlie iron-mines of 
Spain were discussed at a recent meeting of the 


Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain. It is 
from northern Spain, in the neighborhood of 
Bilbao, that the greater part of the iron ore 
imported for the use of British steel-makers is 
obtained. Steel is made by the basie process 
from iron ore containing phosphorus; but for the | 
best qualities of steel, which is made by the open 
hearth process, a purer ore must be used, and it 
is that which England imports from Spain. 
“Nature,’”’ says the English scientific journal 
Nature, “seems to have designed the hills of 
northern Spain especially for the use of the steel- 
maker.” Until recently practically no effort has 
been made to manufacture steel in Spain, and 
most of the ore has been exported to England. 
The iron-mines of northern Spain are described 
as being rather quarries than mines in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. ‘The mountains them- 
selves are just heaps of iron ore covered naturally 
with but a thin layer of earth. This is removed, | 
and it only remains to break up the ore and load | 
it into fitting receptacles, when it is conveyed 
down to the water’s edge by its own gravity.” 
ANCIENT INsEcTS.—Recent discoveries in 
the coal-mines of central France have furnished 
by far the greatest advance that has ever been 
made in our knowledge of the insects which 
inhabited the world millions of years, as geologists 
believe, before the time when man made his 
appearance upon the earth. In that wonderful 
age when the carboniferous plants, whose re- 
mains constitute the coal-beds of to-day, were 
alive and flourishing, the air and the soil were 
animated by the presence of flies, grasshoppers, 
cockroaches, dragon-flies, spiders, locusts and 
scores of other species which exist but slightly 
changed at the present day. But the insects of 
those remote times attained a gigantic size, some 
of the dragon-flies measuring more than two feet 
from tip to tip of their expanded wings! ‘The 
remains of these insects have been marvellously 
preserved in the strata of coal and rock. 
PRAIRIE PIMPLES.—Southwestern Louisiana 
is bordered along the coast with broad sandy and 
gravelly plains to which the name of “‘pimpled 
prairies’ has been given. This curious title 
comes from the circular mounds, arranged in| 
zones and along intersecting lines, with which | 
large areas of the plains are covered. Formerly 
these mounds, which average fifty feet in diam- | 
eter and attain occasionally a height of ten feet, 
were supposed to have been made by ants, with 
whose nests they abound. But recently Professor | 
Clendenin, of the Louisiana State University, | 
has found reason for thinking that the mounds 
were formed through the blowing up of mud by 
gas escaping from vents in the ground. The 
arrangement of the mounds in zones and lines is 
accounted for by supposing that the gas-vents 
existed along the fractures radiating from an 
earthquake centre. } 








A KireE A MILE Hieu.—Since an aprened 
was given in this column of the high kite-flyi ing | 
experiments at the Blue Hill Observatory, near 
Boston, all previous records lave been eclipsed 
there. In 1895 the greatest elevation reached by 
a kite was 2,500 feet above sea-level, or 1,960 feet 
above the summit of the hill. During the past 
summer half a dozen times a kite was sent up 
more than a mile above sea-level, and on one 
occasion the height Attained was 7,333 feet above 
the sea, being 1,500 feet more than a mile above 
the hilltop. ‘The experiments are made with the 
so-called “‘tailless” or Eddy kites, and the ‘*box’’ 
or Hargrave kites. The highest flight was made 
by an Eddy kite. The purpose is scientific, as the 
kites carry self-recording instruments by means 
of which the temperature and humidity of the 
air at great elevations can be measured. Some- 
times the kites pass through clouds, the thickness 


of which is revealed by the record of the 
instruments. 
THE WONDERFUL PHAGOCYTES.—When 


a drop of human blood is placed between two 
plates of glass and examined with a microscope 
it is seen to contain, beside the minute disks 
which give it its red color, little whitish grains 
called “‘white corpuscles.” If the glass is warmed 
to a temperature equal to that of the human 
body these corpuscles, or phagocytes, as they are 
otherwise called, will be seen to put out and | 
retract minute processes, which, as if acting the 
part of feet, enable the phagocytes to crawl over 
the surface of the glass. The Russian naturalist, 
Metchnikoff, has discovered that the phagocytes 
in our blood feed upon the microbes of infectious 
diseases, when such microbes are introduced into | 
the system. Sir Joseph Lister, president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of | 
Science, believes that this action of the phagocytes, | 
which is scientifically named “phagocytosis,” 
“is the main defensive means possessed by the | 
living body against its microscopic foes.” When- | 
ever a wound is made in any part of the body | 
the phagocytes, like well-trained soldiers, rush to | 
the breach and make war upon the putrefactive | 
microbes endeavoring to enter the system. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos 
are used by the best players every- 
where, because their tone is match- 
less in volume and purity. Leading 
dealers sell them, butif your ater 
does not, we wil! send one on approy 
al. Catalogue free. Uur big ASS 
BAND catalogue, showing drum majors’ 
tacties, street an easy music, how to 
form a band, and 400 pietures of Horns, 
Drums, Uniforms, ete., free. P : 
a —A book with deseriptions 
Rare Old Violins and prices of Old and New 
Violins, Bows, Trimmings, ete., mailed free. We issue 61 
separate catalogues and sell everything known in music. 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, 




















Make inoney print- 
ing for others. Our 
#18 Press prints a 
newspaper. Type. 
setting easy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 
for catalogue, pres- 
ses and supplies, to | 
the factory. 








ulars, with 
$5 Press and Basan & CO., 
save money. , Connecticut. 


ede 
Specially de- "¥ 
signed for sports- 
men of all kinds, 

+ 








Golf 
Watch 


not necessarily 

for the game for 

which it is 

e @ named. 

te ad It is a stylish eight size watch with } 
nickel silver case, and we have a 

ad leather guard in place of a chain. 


Neat and graceful — suitable for 


“>> 





men or boys. 
Send for nickel catalogue. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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The 


Handle 


of the 


Rome 
Teakettle 


is always 
«COLD. 
ROME on the Spout 
means perfection . . 


Ask your dealer for Rome Teakettles or 
send to us for Descriptive Circulars. . .. . 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 

















Highest | 

Award |. 
WORLD’S | 
FAIR. 


SKATES 





| BARNEY & BERRY,S Springfield, f Mass. 














CATALOGUE FREE. | | 


99 
sit Is a Dandy Is the universal verdict of the boys, 


and the older folks like it too. 


The Daisy Ajir Rifle 


provides entertainment and instruction at the same time. 


It is modeled after the latest target rifle. 


Black walnut stock; pistol grip; metal parts, finely nickel 


plated. The only air rifle provided with globe sights. ShootsBB shot by compressed air with force enough 


to kill small game at fifty feet, 


No powder, smoke or noise and safe in the hands of any child 


We will correspond with a smart boy in every school and neighborhood who wishes to know 


how he can securea Daisy Rifle Free of Charge. 


notion dealers. 


THE DAISY MFG. GO. 





or sale by hardware, 
» Plymouth, Mich. 
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How Old are You ? 
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is as old as she looks.” Nothing 


health and growth. There is no 
than 
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You need not answer the question, madam, for in your case 
age is not counted by years. It will always be true that “a woman 


upon woman’s beauty as gray hair. 
every woman is anxious to preserve her hair in all its original 
abundance and beauty; or, that being denied the crowning gift of 
beautiful hair, she longs to possess it. Nothing is easier than to 
attain to this gift or to preserveit, if already possessed. Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor restores gray or faded hair to its original color. 
by simply aiding nature, by supplying the nutrition necessary to 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 


sets the seal of age so deeply 
It is natural, therefore, that 





It does this 


better preparation for the hair 











WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 








“FOR ONE DAY'S WORK.’* 





BOYS 


can get this Nickel-Plated Watch, Chain an 
ages of Bluine at 10 cts. each. 


and | forward the Bluine. post- paid, and a large Premium 
GIRLS B a send us the money, and we send y 
post-paid. 


Hear What the Winners Say. 


Bluine Mfg. Co. 
‘ou ever so much. 
earna watch, too. 


Bluine Mfa. Ce 
boy is delighted with them. 


Bluine Mfq. Co. 
tory. 
another prize. 






I believe them worthy of the 


people without any investment. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 


snd your full address by return mail and we 


I received my Watch and am delighted with it. 
Please send 1% dozen to my friend; 


Received the Watch, Chain and C harm, ‘aoe my little 


Se 
Received the Watch, Chain and Charm ail ie 
Please send me another 1 dozen of Bluine; I want to —— for 


This is to certify that I have known the Bluine Mfg. Co. for the past 10 years, and > 


They send their goods all over the country toany respectable boy or girl, and pay the 
expense of shipping, thereby giving the children a chance to become little business 


i Charm for selling 14 doz. pack 





List. You sell the 
ou the Watch, Chainand Charm 









Oakland, Ore., Sept. 21, 1896. 
It keeps sple ndid time. Thank 
1 give el his address. He wan's 
Harry R. UNDERWOOD. 
. 1, 1896. 


I will 


Le sy Me., Oc 


Whitney, Neb., 


BLANCHE WEST« 
Concord Junction, Mass., April 13, 1896. 


same confidence that they place in the boys and girls. 


LORING N. FOWLER, Justice of the Peace. 
Concord Junction, Mass. 
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From the Mill. 


Scotch Mixtures ene Done gal Home 
spuns. so, New Styles of Heavy Plaide d 
Backed Goods for Cloaks and Golf Capes. 

Send for samples and prices, FREE. 
WESTVALE WOOLEN MILL, Westvale, Mass. 
ww 
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Points of Merit: 


No Sewing under the bill. 
2. Takes ONE-THIRD less sewing 
MONEY to some people. 


Time is 


3. Divides strain on cloth. 

4. Gives firmer fastening with less sewing. 

5. Hooks and Unhooks easier. (No thread 
to catch on the eye. 

6. Has more reliable hump because free from 
thread under bill. 

7. Same price as common safety hooks. 

A valuable present on return of first card 


and dealer's name of whom purchased. 
IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT 
SUPPLY YOU WE WILL. 
**RAPID” Hook and Eye Co., 
185 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The race for popularity is won 
by HARTFORD TIRES, the 
original single tubes. 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


New York. 
Minneapoli 
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Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Toronto. 
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We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER..." 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 8 Ibs. for a pair of 
Barney & Berry Skates; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp 
of wonderful sweetness 0 tone, or sell ro Ibs. 

fora Harmonette upon which a child will produce 
beautiful music; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; roo lbs. for a 
— 8 Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
cle; 30 Ibs. for a Fai Tricycle; 50 Ibs. for a 
altham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner 
Bet: a5 lbs. for a Solid Silver an and Chain; 10 ~~ 
lid Gold Ring. 
We pay the express or freight if cash is sent 


with order. Write your full address on postal 
for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


|W. G. BAKER (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 1 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. / 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to.thig office. We do not request 
Agents to colleet money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
vhoutd be made ina Pastotiice Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to qtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








. MILK DIET. 


The uses of a milk diet in certain forms of 
disease are numerous and important. Milk is in 
the truest sense a food already prepared. It needs 
no cooking, it can be obtained anywhere, and but 
few persons object to its use, although it must be 
said that where it is made the exclusive diet for a 
long time, a certain amount of repugnance is likely 
to be excited. It begins to pall upon the appetite, 
and the resolution of the patient must be strength- 
ened and the palate tempted by every expedient 
known to the nurse and doctor. 

Under a close adherence to a milk diet the 
stomach is deprived of its usual allowance of 
bulky material, and a sense of emptiness soon 
begins to be felt at the pit of the stomach. This 
feeling of discomfort is, however, only temporary, 
and may often be relieved by simply heating the 
milk almost to the boiling point. 

The mouth may become “‘pasty” and the tongue 
coated with a whitish fur. These conditions are 
more or less dependent upon the constipation 
which nearly always results from a milk diet, and 
which is sometimes exceedingly obstinate. The 
bowels should always be kept open by some gentle 
laxative. 

Occasionally the opposite condition of diarrhoea 
prevails, due to the fact that the milk is not 
digested. The addition of lime water or some 
digestive preparation is necessary in such cases, 
and will probably be ordered by the attending 
physician. 

While it is true that milk contains in itself all 
the constituents necessary for the nourishment of 
the body, and is alone sufficient to sustain life, if 
enough of it can be taken, its exclusive use by 
those accustomed to a full mixed diet commonly 


produces a decided diminution in the bodily weight. | 


This fact need cause no alarm, however, so long as 
the milk is appropriated and used up by the body. 

The loss of weight is more appreciable when 
skimmed milk is used, as is the case in intestinal 
disorders, where the large bulk of fat present in 
ordinary milk would prove injurious. 

The quantity of milk to be taken should be 
determined by the physician in charge, and varies 
with constitutional peculiarities, habits of life, and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But when the moon is opposite the sun, as at full 


‘ve | moon, it will be north of the equator if the sun is 


' south, and south if the sun is north. 

We have just seen that from autumn until spring 
the sun is south of the equator. It follows that in 
winter the full moon will be north of the equator, 
and will run high in the sky. On the other hand, 
during the summer, when the sun is north of the 
equator, the full moon will be south of it and will 
run lowin the sky. Some variation is produced by 
the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the ecliptic, 
but this inclination, being small, may be neglected 
in a general explanation. 

In consequence of its eastwardly motion around 
the earth the moon rises, on the average, about 
fifty-one minutes later every day. This interval is 
called the daily retardation. It is shortened or 
lengthened according to what part of the ecliptic 
the moon is near. In the latitude of New York 
the interval may vary in length between twenty- 
three minutes and one hour and seventeen minutes. 

The retardation is greatest when the moon’s path 
is steepest to the horizon, and least when the path 
has the smallest inclination. 

The latter condition occurs, with respect to the 
full moon, about the time of the Autumnal equinox. 
At that season the full moon travels in a path very 
little inclined to the horizon, and so, for several 
evenings in succession, will rise at nearly the hour 
of sunset. This is called the Harvest Moon. The 
next following full moon in October also has its 
path but little inclined and its retardation short- 
ened, and is called the Hunter’s Moon. 

Some persons suppose that the crescent of the 
new moon promises wet or dry weather according 
as its horns are so inclined that the hollow between 
them looks as though it could, or could not held 
water. Of course there is no relation between the 
weather and the position of the new moon’s horns. 
The inclination of the new moon can readily be 
accounted for, at any time, when we bear in miud 
the fact that a line drawn from tip to tip of the 
horns must always be at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the sun. 


NOT A PRACTISED SAILOR. 


A lady who lives in an inland town in New 
England went to the last convention of the 
Christian Endeavor societies at Washington, and 
travelled from Boston to Baltimore by steamer. 
She had never been on the sea before. 


After her first night on the steamer a friend 
observed, when she made her appearance on deck 
in the a that she looked very much fatigued. 

“Why,” sa d the friend, “I’m afraid travel by 
water does not agree with you. Didn’t you sleep 
well? The sea has been perfectly calm.’ 

“Sleep!” exclaimed the lady. ‘I didn’t sleep a 
am tired all out, and | shall never travel 
by water again.” 

“What has tired you out?” 

“Why, trying to sleep in that thing. I read the 
card in the state-room about how to put on the life- 
reserver, and I thought 1 understood it all righ 
ut I suppose | didn’t, for I couldn’t get a wink o' 

sleep with the thing on!” 


SAVED BY HIS KITE. 


The New York News prints a story of a boy 
twelve years of age, named James Grimes, who 
wént on the roof of the apartment house where he 
lived to fly a kite. He swung the kite over the 
rear of the house, and started on a run toward the 
front to give the kite a rise. 


The kite soared gracefully upward, but James, 
in his excitement, forgot about the open-air shaft, 
and stepped into it. e shot downward through 
space, a distance of almost fifty feet. 

When the people reached the cellar they found 
the boy unconscious, with the kite tugging at the 
string grasped in his tightly shut hand. A doctor 
was immediately summoned, who declared that 
beyond the great shock the boy was uninjured. 
He revived and soon was walking about the room. 
| _ The doctor expressed surprise at the boy’s esca 
| from instant death, and accounted for it on the 
| theory that the pulling of the kite broke his fall. 


} 





DIFFERENTLY EDUCATED. 


In old times the same man often spelled his 
| samne in several different ways, and even now 
members of the same family sometimes vary the 





mental and physical conditions. One may begin | orthography of the family cognomen. This may 
with a cup at a time, and it should be administered be for one reason or another. Sometimes it is a 


every three hours, as that is the time required for | matter of taste, sometimes it is a matter of | 


its complete digestion. 

As soon as the patient has become habituated to 
the diet, two tumblerfuls every four hours may be 
ordered. From one to two quarts daily is the 
amount usually taken. It is better administered 
slightly warmed. 

—_ -e—— - 


THE MOON’S WANDERINGS. 


To explain the remarkable variations in the 
place of the moon during different months we 
must consider the effect of the inclination of the 
ecliptic to the earth’s equator. The ecliptic is the 
path in which the sun appears to circle the heavens 
once every year. 


The ecliptic crosses the plane of the equator | 


at two opposite points, called the Vernal and 
Autumnal equinoxes. The sun arrives at the 
Vernal equinox about the 2ist of March, and at 
the Autumnal equinox about the 21st of September. 
During the interval the sun is north of the equator, 
and consequently its path lies high in the heavens 
as seen from our hemisphere. But during the 
other half of the year, while it is passing from the 
Autumnal to the Vernal equinox, the sun is south 
of the equator, and its path consequently runs low 
in our heavens. 

Now the moon travels around the earth in a 
plane not very much inclined (only five degrees 
and eight minutes) to the path of the sun. 
the sun takes twelve months to circle the heavens 
while the moon takes less than one month. 
Accordingly at one time we find the moon near the 
sun, and about two weeks later just opposite the 
sun. 

It is clear that when the moon is near the sun, 
as at new moon, it will be north of the equator if 
the s'm is north, and south, if the sun is south. 


But | 


education. 


At a wedding in an English town, says the New 
York Tribune, the officiating clergyman asked one 
of the witnesses how his name was spelled, and 
was told “McHugh.” 

“But how is that?” inquired the clergyman. 
“Your sister spells her name McCue.” 

“Please, sir,” was the answer, “my sister and me 
didn’t go to the same school.” 


ROBERT’S TELEGRAM. 


An amusing illustration of the force of Shake- 
speare’s line, “Brevity is the soul of wit,” is con- 
tained in the following anecdote from Marshall 
| Brown’s “Wit and Humor of Familiar Sayings:” 


A farmer travelling in a a land, becoming 
anxious about the condition of h 


graphed home: 
“Es things all right at the barn? 


“JOHN BREEN.” 
His stable-boy, whose conversation was pro- 


verbially laconié, immediately me back: 
“JOHN BREEN. Things is. OBERT.” 


FINE WORK. 


A lawn is a delightful thing, even if it is very 
| small. A certain suburban gentleman, who takes 
great care of an almost microscopic grass-plot, is 
good-naturedly ridiculed about it by his friends. 
| One of them asserts that on a certain spring day 





exclaiming: 
on me! Where can my button-hole scissors 
Presently she encountered the housemaid, who 


was able to solve the oe 
Mr. B. clipping 


| 
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Vanilla Extract con- 
(Ade. 


The superiority of Burnett's 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 


WHEN YOU GET MARRIED 
Let us furnish your Wedding Invitations. 


Send _ for Samples 
and Prices. ears’ experience at the business. 
y adison Ave., Albany, N. Y. | 
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C. E. HOUGHTALING, 72 








It Induces Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 
Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 


says: ‘*It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
motes digestion.”’ 











PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SIMPLICITY 

Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

Booklet free at agenctes Rochester, ma. Ye 


Dreaues, $7. 
Cloaks, $3.50 











Some of our patrons | 
express surprise that we | 
can sell such stylish, per- 
fect-fitting dresses and 
cloaks for so little money. 
We could not do so if we 
did not have the largest 
ladies’ tailoring establish- 
ment in the world, buying 
our suitings and cloakings 
direct from the mills, And 
then we cut by our own 
system —the most perfect 
system known and used 
exclusively by us —which 
guarantees a perfect-fitting 
garment. We study your 
needs and your figure, and | 

| 
| 
| 


ae 





make the garment espe- 
cially to order for you. We 
pay the express charges. 
Our Catalogue and sam- 
ples, together with our new 
measurement diagram, tell 
the whole story. 


Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 

Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
we will mail —free—our new Winter Catalogue of suits 
and cloaks and more than fifty samples of the suitings, 
cloakings and plushes from which we make our garments, 
to select from. Write to-day —you will get Catalogue 
and samples by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 
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“Fastest Wheel on Earth.” 


Crescent 


Holds the One Mile World Record made by O. M. 
DENNIS, at Denver, March 27, 1896. Time: 1 minute, 
11 3-5 seconds. Fastest unpaced Mile ever ridden. 
Crescent Art Catalogue Free. 
© WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, © 
MAKERS, 

Factory : Eastern Office: 

CHICAGO, ILL. 36 Warren 8t., NEW YORK. 


inst BLACK 


Tew Wears 











5 Bens Beauty of a 
Black Stocking 
or Glove depends 
upon the dyer—like- 
wise the wear. When 
they,bear the mark of 

















you can absolutely 
depend upon them. 
When buying Black 
Hosiery or Gloves, 
ask, are these . . . 





Maaehet ot IT Pays. | 


Hermsdorf’s Dye? 




















GREAT :SPECIAL- OFFER. 





POSITIVELY LIMITED 


realizing that the American 
eart 
rd Dictionar 
offer is made for the sole purpose o' 
make any money by it, for the low price, on such ver 


ople are quick to recognize 
response, we have decided to make a ver 
and Encyclopaedia of all 
advertising this superb work of general reference. 
easy terms, wili scarcely pay for paper, 
ing, to say nothing of the tremendous expense of editorial work; but the insmense amount o 
1elp 


TO NOVEMBER 30th. 


enuine merit and to show their apprecia- 
offer, for a short time only, on our great 
This extremely liberal 

We do not expect to 
rinting and bind- 
talk created will 


specia 
he World’s Knowledzge. 


to popularize and make known this greatest of all modern and entirely up-to-the-times household reference 


libraries, the 


ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY. 


| 


| upon receipt o 
in 


Until November 30th this truly marvellous work 
will be furnished any reader of this announcement 
f only #1.00 in cash and the remainder 
phy payments amounting to about five 
\fter November 30th the price will be 

iately advanced to $42.00 to $70.00 per set, accord- 
ing to style of binding. 

Do not forget this is the only work published which 
combines all the features of a complete Dictionary 
with those of a concise and up-to-date Encyclopedia. 
During the past year thousands of dollars have been 
ed in revising this magnificent work. Hundreds 
of the very latest words have been added, and many of 
the most recent discoveries and inventions are fully 
treated, while a vast array of artistic illustrations in 


small mont 





seventeen beautiful colors and monotone will be found 
within its pages, which are lacking in all other books 
of reference. 





8 live stock, tele- 


orou yu 
| of other reference works is years behind the age. 


the gentleman’s wife was going about the house | 





vor massive - “ | 
volumes, eac n, wide, 
pie. long, 3in, — cones, a En 

359 pages, 16,000 columns of clear type q 
matter, 3000 illustrations ; 250,000 words T L 
defined, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about 40 lbs. 


This Handsome Book-Case Free of Charge. | 





WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 
WITH ALL THE WORLD. 


Thousands of the ablest critics already pronounce it 


the one great standard authority wherever the English 


language is spoken. It is universally used by schools, 
colleres, public and private libraries, in preference to 
all others. It is the duty of every man and woman, 
young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or any other 
person who is interested in self-improvement, to investi- 
gate this splendid capercumits to secure a valuable 
reference library of all branches of human knowledge 
at considerably less than one-half its regular price. 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce the Work. 


Dictionary in 

existence, and 

contains thou- 

sands of words not found in any other reference book. 
Among these are such very recent coinages as “‘vita- 
scope,” ‘“‘aseptolin,” “Réntgen rays,” “skiagraph,” 
“fluoroscope” and scores of other terms recently called 
into existence by the progress of modern science and 
now forming a necessary part of every scholar’s 
ocabu + It gives the history, derivation, spelling, 
ronunciation and varied meanings of each legitimate 
nglish word, past and present. Compared with this 
to-date publication, even the latest 





of all Encyclopedias 
because the most 
practical use- 
ful, as well as the latest and highest in scholarship. 
ust think of it! The whole range of human know- 
edge condensed for your convenient use by such 
world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, Morris, 
Estoclet and a hundred other educators of hardly less 
renown. A e-saver for the busy mechanic, 
engineer, electrician or inventor; a brain-cdeveloper 
for the plodding student; a technical education for 
the ambitious apprentice; an inexhaustible treasure- 
house of knowledge for each member of the family; a 
helpful companion for the most profound and finished 
scholar. Nothing can fill its place. 


with two-cent stamp, for our handsome book of specimen 
SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, pages, samples of colored plates and other illustrations. 





HOW TO SECUR 


price of this style pence > 
(regular price of this style $52.50). 


80 
send $1.50 for 


(regular price of this style $60.00). e first pa 
to pay all cash we allow a discount of ten 
case is $1.50, which must aid in advance. 


serviceable. (When ordering, be 


remainder at the rate of only a few cents a day. 
purchaser. That you will 


adelphia. 


THIS GREAT BARGAIN. 
me volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. Every month thereafter 
twelve months, making a total payment of $19.00 (regular 
If Half-Russia* style is desired, the monthly payments are $2.00 until $25.00 is paid 
f Full Sheep style is wanted, monthly 
ment in any case is on 
per cent.,and furnish the bookcase free of charge ; otherwise the book- 
This allowance is 
purchased on monthly payment plan. We always recommend t 
sure to mention style of bin 

four volumes is sent after the first payment of $1.00, which 
re 
entirely satisfied is shown by our willingness to senc 
pRon payment of only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any Newspaper, or any 


Send $1.00, and the entire four hand- 


peymonts are $2.50 until $31.00 is a 
y One Dollar. Toany one wishing 


ractically cost of keeping the account if 
e Half-Russia binding as the most 
ding wanted.) Understand, the complete set of 

ves you the use of them for a year while paying the 
ght or express charges must be dd by the 
‘ou a valuable set of ks 
ommercial Agency in 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned within 10 Days. 
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Leddy Carline’s Fush. 


Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspond- | 
ent, is an expert salmon-fisher, and in a recent 
entertaining article discoursed upon the delights 
of that form of sport, particlarly when conducted 
in the waters of his favorite river Spey, which 
afford peculiarly difficult fishing, but yield a rich 
reward to the sportsman who is sufficiently skil- 
ful to master their elusive tenants. Every Spey 
fisherman, he says, knows ‘“‘Geordie;’’ and of 
Geordie, a skilled and experienced old Seot 
equally proud of the local salmon and the local | 
great family, he tells an amusing tale. 

*‘Leddy Carline,’’ a member of that family, 
one day went fishing with Geordie, and hooked a 
superb salmon, which, however, after a long and 
exciting struggle, bolted into a narrow nook 
between two stones and refused to come out, 
despite the utmost strength and diplomacy of the 
* exhausted lady. At last she gave it up. 

‘*Take the rod yourself, Geordie,” said she. 
“I freely own the fish is too many for me.” 

Geordie took the rod and secured the fish; but 
the torn condition in which it emerged proved 
that he was her superior in main power of arm, 
but not necessarily in skill, for the fish had 
become wedged between the stones so firmly , 
that it could not have extricated itself had it 
tried. That night, at the dinner-table, Lady 
Caroline related her adventure, and a visiting 
dowager, an ardent tisherwoman, sniffed scorn- 
fully, and declared that she would never have 
surrendered ; she did not believe there was a fish 
in the Spey that she could not get the mastery | 
over. Her words were repeated next day to 
Geordie, and stirred his wrath. What his Leddy 
Carline could not do, no lady of any other family 
could ; and so he determined to teach the stranger. | 
The very next day she went fishing, and he' 
quietly managed to direct her efforts to the same 
pool. He was of the opinion that salmon are 
like sheep—what one does, another will do under 
like circumstances; and he proved to be so far 
right that before long she had hooked a fish, and 
her victim had darted into that same nook 
between the two stones. Geordie then calmly 
climbed the bank, lighted his pipe, and looked on 
at the struggle, serenely puffing. The dowager 
was really a fine fisher, as he admitted, and the | 
contest was long and lively. After ten minutes | 
she remarked over her shoulder that the salmon 
was an “obstinate wretch.” Geordie responded 
that he was; but as he was only a Spey salmon, of 
course she would master him. She understood 
the insinuation and resumed her jerking and 
coaxing. In vain; the fish still sulked, and 
would not budge. It was no use, and at last 
she cried weakly to Geordie to come and take the 
rod—the beast had quite worn her out. 

“Weel,” said he, telling the story, “I deleeber- 
rately raise, poocket my pipe, and gaed doun 
beside her. ‘My leddy,’ says I, quite solemn, 
and lookin’ her straight in the face,—holdin’ her 
with my ee like,—‘I hae been tellt what yer 
leddyship said yestreen, that there wasna a 
salmon in Spey ye could not master. Noo, I 
speer this at yer leddyship—respeckful but 
direck ; do ye admit yersel’ clean bestit—/fairly 
lickit with that fush, Spey fush though it be? 
Answer me that, my leddy!’” 

**T do own myself beaten,” she admitted, ‘“‘and 
I retract my words.” 

Even that was not enough for the relentless 
Geordie. ‘Say nae mair,” said he. ‘Yer leddy- 
ship—but maybe ye'll hae the justice for to say 
a word to the same effeck in the castle whaur ye 
spoke yestreen ?” 

“I promise you I will!” gasped the conquered 
sportswoman. ‘Here, take the rod.” 

He took it, and the fish was landed; but the 
angling honors of the local family were safe, and 
after all ‘‘it was no sae muckle a fush as Leddy 
Carline’s that had fairly licked the dowager.” 


m 
* 





Effects of Reading. 


The vicious effects of sensational literature 
upon the minds of young people are illustrated 
every day. The New York newspapers within a 
single week contained several conspicuous in- 
stances of the harm caused by unwholesome 
fiction. 

One was the attempt of a silly girl, barely 
fourteen years old, to poison herself because she 
was weary of a quiet, uneventful childhood. She 
had been reading novels in yellow covers until | 
her mind was fairly unbalanced. She had a) 
happy home and was surrounded with friends 
and companions, but she had unfitted herself for 
life in a bright, cheery, workaday world by an 
infatuated craving to live like the heroines whom 
she read about in her books. 

Another instance was the foolhardy and sense- 
less exploit of a country boy of sixteen, who 
concealed himself behind a tree and “held up,”’ in 
the slang of his favorite novelettes, a pony phaéton 
in which two young ladies were driving. He 





seized the pony’s bridle, brandished a revolver in 
the faces of the frightened girls, and demanded | 
that they should empty their purses in his hand. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Then he declined with mock chivalry to rob 
them when they told him that they had only a 
few pennies. This precocious young highway- 
man had been reading from early boyhood stories | 
of the Dick Turpin order, until nothing would | 
do but he must imitate the manners and deeds of 
his favorite. knights of the road. 

Another was the disappearance of two lads of | 


| thirteen from comfortable farm-houses in search 


of adventures similar to those related in flashy | 
books which they had been reading. ‘They began 

with picnicking in the woods and stealing rides on | 
railway trains, and they ended with begging 

from door to: door in a crowded city street and 
sleeping in foul station-houses. 

Then there was the painful story of the young 
couple who wrote sentimental letters to their 
friends in red ink, setting forth their delight in 
dying together, and killed themselves in a 
secluded nook of Central Park. Morbid folly 
such as theirs was the natural product of un- 
wholesome sensational literature. 

If reading of that sort excites evil propensities | 
and unbalances youthful minds, there is another 
kind that inspires honorable ambition and puri- 
fies and ennobles sentiment and affection. 

Professor Barnard of the Lick Observatory 
attributes his intellectual progress to an accident 
that brought an interesting work on astronomy 
under his eyes when he was a poor boy without 
schooling or scientific tastes. Dick’s ‘Celestial 
Scenery” opened a new world to him. He read 
and reread it, and thenceforth had only one 
ambition—that of being an astronomer. 

Even so brilliant a mind as Thoreau’s was) 
fascinated by standard books of travel and 
adventure, which he read eagerly. He once said 
that he could frame no dearer wish than to spend | 
a winter at the North Pole, and thought that he 
could eat even fried rat with a relish under those 





| circumstances. 


Good reading is a wholesome stimulus to youth- | 
ful energy and affection. 


Bad reading is a subtle | 
poison. 
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An Open ogee in the South Seas. | 


Captain J. N. Knowles, the manager of the, 
Pacific Whales ‘Company, who died not long ago 
in Oakland, California, had an unusual oppor- 
tunity at one time to demonstrate his possession 
of all the qualities that afterward placed him at 
the head of a great enterprise. Early in the 
fifties, says the Oakland Tribune, he sailed from 
San Francisco, in ballast, for Manila. All, 
went well until he reached the South Seas. | | 


| There, one night, his fine ship brought up on a 


coral island which was not marked on any chart. 

The ship was a total loss; but some sails and 
canvas were landed, tents were erected, and a 
supply of provisions having been saved, the 
company settled down to wait for a passing 
vessel. None appeared; and after some weeks 
Captain Knowles, the mate and two seamen 
started in the ship’s boat for Pitcairn Island, 
twelve hundred miles away. They reached it 
safely only to learn, by a placard on one of the 
dwellings, that every inhabitant had gone to join 
a new settlement at Norfolk Island, still twelve 
hundred miles farther on! | 

In course of time, no ship arriving, the question 
of food demanded the attention of the four men 
on Pitecairn’s. There was much fruit growing in | 
a wild state, and wild hogs and other game 
abounded; but none of the party had any 
weapons. An old gun-barrel was found in one 
of the buildings, together with a keg partly filled 
with powder, which the rain had made into a 
hard crust. The gun-barrel was rigged up, the 
powder pulverized, and when the crew needed 
game the barrel was loaded, and resting it across | 
the shoulder of one of the men, the captain 
would aim for a wild hog. If the game was 
brought down it was well. If the hog was only 
wounded, the sailors took to the trees. 

Soon after the landing was made at Pitcairn’s 
their boat had been wrecked in the surf. When 
it seemed useless to wait any longer for a ship, 
the captain and his men began, with hardly any 
tool but an old axe, to build another boat. They 
went to the mountains, cut down green trees, 
shaped them into planks and carried them on 
their backs to the beach. Having no nails, they 
were obliged to burn down one of the houses in 
order to get enough to fasten the planks. All 
the while the captain had seventeen thousand 
dollars in specie, which he had saved from the 
ship and had buried at Pitcairn Island. 

When the boat, after many weeks, was done 
and had been rigged, with a blanket for a sail, 
Captain Knowles started back to rescue his crew | 
on the lonely island, or to hail some passing 
vessel. His specie was placed in the bottom of | 
the boat as ballast. Arriving off the coral island, 
a fierce gale was raging so that he could make no 
landing. He was compelled to sail northward ; 
for more than fourteen hundred miles to reach 
the first inhabited island, probably one of the 
Samoan group. There he found a United States 
man-of-war, which landed him at Honolulu and 
made provision for reaching the shipwrecked 
sailors. 

A year after he had sailed from San Francisco, 
Captain Knowles again arrived there. He had 
lost his ship, through no fault of his own ; but by 
sailing several thousand miles in an open boat | 


he had brought about the safety of all his men, | 


and he turned over to his owners every dollar of 
their specie. 


COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The p hers of the C will be to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for Boys’ 
Easthampton, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully y cauippe dl laboratories in Chem- 
istry, es nd and Biology for training for medical 
school ity sis yy rear. Opens September 10, 1896. 
JSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


College of cea Ss and Surgeons. 
Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year ope ns Sept. 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
20,000 jot calls in °%, Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A.M. M.D, Dean, Csend 
for Catalogue.) HAT Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Maine State College, orono, Me. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study :— Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmac y; 
Preparatory Medicine. 7wifion and Rooms Free. Total 
annual expenses, inc Nea beard, #200. Military drill. 
For catalogue address, HARRIS, President. 


OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 

















Individual instruction ; experienced teachers; cer- 
tainty of employment; special club rates; our record 
of 56 years and over 30,000 pupils speaks for itself. 


| BUSINESS, BOOKKEEPING, 


SHORTHAND, TYPEW a | 


Visitors Welcome. 


COMER’S 
666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, 


Prospectus Free. 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 





I]h. 
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Guiles Shorthand. 


Largest in the \ World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C rce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 





New Students can commence at any time. 
isitors elcome *vospectus bree 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 











“Cares in 2 Bay.” 


--BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


ane Cure. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


Boston, Mass. | CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Purity .. 


and Daintiness 





They’re put up in dainty Boxes of 4, %, 
3 and 5 pounds. 
weight. 
the Chocolates are gone. 


Expressly for the Fine Trade. 


This is the Secret of their 
Great Popularity...... 
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are Combined in 


Chocolates 
and Bon-Bons 








1, 2, 
Every box guaranteed full 
You'll keep the box for its beauty when 

















Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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H Beautiful Souvenir. 


A book of 50 superb photographic 


the Foreign Ambassadors, Soldier's Home , Private Residences, etc. Gives one a splendid 
idea of Washington, and is equal to a trip to the National Capital. 


Sent for six (2-cent) stamps (12 cents) and a Dove cut from a Package of 


IVORINE Washing Powder 


Gartiel « 
6 Fifty jp mawy, HR terior), Navy Vie WS 
Glimpses of 
Washington.” 


Treasury and 


views of Washington, its Streets, Monuments 
ete.), Government Buildings (National Capitol 
War Department Buildings), White 
, Washington’s Home, Mount Vernon, Houses of 


Size of book 6x9 
or for eight (2-cent) 


stamps (16 cents) 
without the Dove. 





Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 





Glastonbury, Conn. 
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: : Does your Food Digest? pepe re 
> from _.—__ ; 
p DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, ® 
$ PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 2 
e 
’ e 
-° THAYER’S °- : 
; 
lri-Ferment Compound 
WILL CURE YOU. © 
It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 4 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, ; 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, ) 
Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. @ 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 








HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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= What i is in Your Soap ? 





What a revolution there would be in the Soap 
business if the er could aes ais the details of 


Soap factories! 


GOOD - WILL SOAP 


is an Honest Soap made of pure ingredients 
not injure the most delicate fabrics or 
for all 


and does 
make the hands rough or sore — suitable 
household purposes — isn’t that the. 


Soap YOU Want ? 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, 
LYNN, - MASS. 
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CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 





TU 1G HENS SWEAR 














Does Not Grow 





Hard or Lumpy. 











“Tes contents had been 
betwixt ther owners knees 
orning meal. 


scooped up in half a dowen steel bead.preces, balanced 
, while with spoon and gobber of bread ther de 
Conan Doyle's “The White Company. 


Ox-Tail Soup 


Few People have tasted an Ox-Tail Soup that is 
Absolutely correct . It is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can’t catch the exact flavor unless 

they have made soup-making a special Study. 
There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
and flavors to a correct Ox-Tail Soup. These must be 
combined and harmonized under certain conditions which are 
known only to the professional. 
We put up Ox-Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties) in 
tins under our “White Label Brand.” 
Pat ne guarantee each vartety to be absolutely correct 


Little Book, “Soup Etiquette Sent on request to any one giving name 
and address of nearest grocer who sells White Label Soups. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., Kansas City, U.S. A. 
GEO. WM BENTLEY 00., Boston, Sole New England Agents. 
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Take No Substitute for 














cook in constant fear of results. The report of the Massachuseits State 
Board of Health shows that this evil has extended to many brands of 
lard. The housewife who cares and will have nothing but the purest 
should insist on having SQUIRE’S. There is no secret in its making. 
It is old-fashioned lard, pure and reliable. 
grocer brings yor SQUIRE'S. *& 2% 8% & 


You are sure —if your 
es 











JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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‘The immense amount of adulteration in foods keeps the honest 
| 





. Like all superior articles Beardsley’s 

Shredded Codfish is largely imitated. 

To protect the public and ourselves, we have adopted a new 
distinguishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, which isa 
registered trade-mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Band package, and 
you will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Cod fish,—best in the world. 


J. W. ercnsanencinnasscicl Ss SONS, 192 West St., New York City. 








HAVE YOU TRIED 


Chevse 






Qafers>? 


Your Grocer Das Chem. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BAKERY—United States Baking Co. 





